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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


The  Situation's  Dismal  Down  in  Tlie  Swamp 


THE  Virginia  Advisory  Legislative  Council  report  dealing  with  simplification 
of  Virginia's  fish  and  game  laws  comments  that  in  certain  southeastern  areas 
of  the  State,  a  prudent  deer  hunter  will  take  his  lawyer  and  a  good  surveyor 
with  him  into  the  field.  Here  are  the  laws  which  make  such  a  comment  justified: 

"The  open  season  for  hunting  bear  and  deer  shall  be  from  October  first  to 
November  30  in  the  counties  of  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk,  and  in  that  por- 
tion of  Nansemond  County  lying  east  of  a  line  as  follows:  beginning  at  a 
point  on  State  highway  number  10  where  it  intersects  the  Isle  of  Wight  county 
line,  thence  along  such  highway  to  its  intersection  with  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Suffolk,  thence  through  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
SuSolk  to  its  intersection  with  State  highway  number  642  and  thence  along 
State  highway  number  642  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction  to  State 
highway  number  604,  and  thence  southerly  along  State  highway  number  604 
to  the  North  Carolina  line.  In  the  County  of  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  that  por- 
tion of  Nansemond  County  to  the  west  of  the  line  established  (above),  the 
open  season  for  hunting  bear  and  deer  shall  be  from  November  10  to  January 
5."   (Acts  of  1950,  Chapter  83;  Acts  of  1958,  Chapter  40) 

"The  lawful  bag  limit  for  deer  shall  be  one  buck  a  season,  statewide,  with 
the  following  exceptions:  .  .  .  one  a  day,  two  a  season,  bucks  only,  in  Nanse- 
mond in  that  section  lying  west  of  a  line  (as  described  in  the  law,  above)  ; 
one  a  day,  two  a  season,  one  of  which  may  be  a  doe  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  season,  in  Nansemond  in  that  section  lying  east  of  the  line  established 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne  counties;  one  a  day, 
two  a  season,  one  of  which  may  be  a  doe  during  the  last  15  days,  in  Isle 
of  Wight  county."    (Game  Commission  Regulation  1.) 

"In  the  counties  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  (except  that 
part  of  Dismal  Swamp  in  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  counties  located  as  much  as 
100  yards  from  any  railroad  or  public  highway,  and  then  only  when  the  rifle 
is  used  on  a  stand  elevated  not  less  than  15  feet  above  the  ground),  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  use  a  rifle  of  any  calibre  for  hunting  big  game."  (Game  Com- 
mission Regulation  9.) 

Got  it?  Now  you're  all  set  to  go  deer  hunting  in  Dismal  Swamp! 

All  other  eastern  Virginia  counties  have  a  deer  season  which  runs  from 
the  third  Monday  in  November  through  January  5,  the  only  exception  being 
the  above-mentioned  Legislative  Act.  While  nutrition  probably  does  play  a 
more  important  role  in  antler  development  than  does  heredity,  the  removal  of 
the  biggest  bucks  with  the  best  sets  of  antlers  before  the  breeding  season  in 
late  November  in  the  Swamp  each  year  must  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  "survival  of  the  smallest."  In  addition,  the  odd-ball  season — adopted  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  water  in  the  swamp  and  the  ice  cut  the  legs  of  the  deer 
hounds — is  one  of  many  roadblocks  on  our  way  to  uniform,  easily  understood 
game  laws. 

"Either  sex"  deer  bag  limits  were  in  effect  in  62  of  Virginia's  98  counties 
last  season.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  couldn't  have  a  statewide  hunt- 
er's choice,  or  "any  deer,"  season  next  fall.  Our  forests  statewide  are  maturing 
beyond  the  point  where  they  are  good  deer  habitat.  Hopefully,  they  should 
become  better  turkey  habitat,  but,  assuredly,  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
sustain  fewer  deer. 

Nowhere  has  the  need  for  a  doe  season  and  a  high  deer  harvest  been  better 
demonstrated  than  in  Dismal  Swamp.  Buck  seasons  in  the  past,  combined 
with  light  hunting  pressure  resulting  from  impenetrable  cover  and  private  club 
control,  have  permitted  the  deer  herd  to  far  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range.  Like  hogs  with  pen  poisoning,  they  are  sick  and  dying.  Nine  dead 
deer  were  found  in  the  swamp  last  winter,  and  another  die-off  may  be  expected 
again  this  year. 

Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study  personnel,  checking  deer 
taken  by  members  of  the  Buckhorn,  George  Washington,  Dismal  Swamp,  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Quonset,  Nansemond,  Triangle,  and  Rogers  hunt  clubs  in  the 
Swamp  last  October,  found  that  the  deer  were  suffering  from  malnutrition 
and  were  infested  with  many  parasites  including  lungworms,  brainworms,  and 
intestinal  worms  as  a  result  of  having  to  eat  close  to  the  ground. 

It  will  take  several  decades  for  the  Dismal  Swamp  deer  range  to  regenerate, 
but  by  repealing  the  Act  referred  to  above  and  revising  the  deer  bag  limit 
regulation  we  can  start  the  area  on  its  way  to  recovery  next  fall.  Your 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the  Commission  await  your 
instructions. — M.  R.  C. 


Re:  The  Gathright  Dam  Proposal 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  your  editorial 
"Yes,  We  Want  No  Gathright  Dam." 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  fight  to  prevent 
the  state-owned  Gathright  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  from  being  ruined  by  an  un- 
economical hydropower  dam,  made  to  appear 
to  be  economical  by  calling  it  a  "multi-pur- 
pose" project  and  including  non-reimbursable 
"benefits"  for  flood  control,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  recreation.  This  pattern  is  repeated 
at  many  places  across  the  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  flood  control,  pol- 
lution abatement,  recreation,  and  hydropower 
are  not  benefits  or  that  there  are  no  sound 
and  economical  multi-purpose  projects.  There 
are.  But  the  benefits  should  be  figured  on  a 
sound  and  realistic  basis  and,  whenever  and 
to  the  extent  possible,  those  benefiting  from 
them  should  pay  for  them.  Hydropower 
should  be  sold  at  the  true  cost,  including  in- 
terest at  realistic  rates  and  an  equivalent  of 
all  taxes.  If  this  is  done,  many  of  these  un- 
sound projects  will  fade  away. 

You  will  have  a  real  fight  to  lick  "The 
Lobby  That  Can't  Be  Licked."  It  can  be  done 
only  by  getting  enough  voters  to  put  the 
pressure  on  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Good  Luck  to  you! 

Richard  W.  Smith,  Manager 
Natural  Resources  Department 
Chamber   of   Commerce 
of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
your  opposition  to  the  Gathright  Reservoir.  I 
have  written  two  of  our  Virginia  congressmen, 
personally  protesting  the  construction  of  this 
.«40,000,000  pork-barrel  project. 

r.  R.  McCann 
Hopewell,  Virginia 

I  AGREE  with  your  excellent,  timely  editorial 
—"Yes,  We  Want  No  Gathright  Dam."  Why 
are  some  interests  so  shortsighted  as  to  stress 
only  the  self-serving  objective? 

I  am  in  no  sense  a  lawyer,  but  can  not  the 
state,  through  the  General  Assembly,  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  a  dam 
being  considered  on  state  property,  especially 
when  it  would  be  most  seriously  detrimental 
to  that  property?  Possibly,  even  the  principle 
of  eminent   domain   could  be  applied.  Would 
it   not    be   impossible   for   a   private   group   to 
overcome  legal  state  action  if  taken  in  time? 
Arthur  Bevan 
Geologic  Consultant 
Churchville,  Virginia 

MY  wife  and  Mrs.  Joe  Stoneburner,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Stevens,  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Meyer,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Boland,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gillilan  were  born 
and  raised  on  part  of  the  "Gathright  Tract" 
prominently  mentioned  in  the  December  is- 
sue. Their  mother  was  Mrs.  Sadie  McCallister 
after  whom  the  "McAllister"  bridge  was 
named.  Two  of  her  sons  live  near  the  old 
home  place  as  yet. 

Charles  H.   Gillilan 
Frankford,  West  Virginia 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Virginia's  Foreign  Game 
Introduction  Program  - 

A  Progress  Report 


By  HERMAN  J.  TUTTLE 

District  Game  Biologist 

Toano,  Virginia 


THREE  years  and  ten  thousand  pheasants.  These  figures 
may  be  meaningful  to  the  sportsmen  of  Virginia  in 
years  to  come,  for  they  represent  the  beginning  of  a 
program  that  might  revolutionize  hunting  in  the  Common- 
wealth. They  represent  part  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  Virginia's  Foreign  Game  Introduction  Program 
since  its  beginning  in  1958. 

Year  by  year  sportsmen  everywhere  are  realizing  that 
areas  available  for  hunting  are  slowly  decreasing  because  of 
changes  in  the  natural  habitat  which  make  it  less  able  to 
support  shootable  surpluses  of  the  native  species.  Many  of 
the  obvious  reasons  can  be  traced  to  an  ever  increasing  hu- 
man population.  Improper  use  of  land,  clean  farming,  over- 
grazing, drainage,  declining  soil  fertility,  and  urbanization 
all  affect  the  habitat. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  Virginia  Game  Commission 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  through  which  carefully  selected 
foreign  species  might  be  tried  experimentally  for  introduc- 
tion, to  replenish  native  species  or  perhaps  replace  those 
that  do  not  support  a  shootable  surplus.  A  careful  study 
was  made  by  biologists  abroad,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Gardiner  Bump,  based  on  the  state's  ecological  appraisal  of 
the  habitat  on  which  the  experiments  would  be  conducted. 
Studied  were  such  characteristics  as  habits,  relationship  to 
agriculture,  ability  to  withstand  reasonable  hunting  pressure, 
disease,  resistance  to  predation,  and  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition with  native  species. 

The  first  birds  to  reach  Virginia  under  this  program  ar- 
rived at  the  Commission's  game  farm  in  December  1957 
and  included  two  groups  of  Iranian  black-necked  pheasants 
{Phasianus  colchicus  persicus — from  eastern  Iran — and 
P.  c.  talischensis — from  western  Iran,  the  home  range  of 
which  is  comparable  to  eastern  Virginia.)  The  shipment  con- 
sisted of  26  birds — 15  cocks  and  11  hens — and  a  spring  pro- 
Most  important  foreign  species  in 
Virginia's  introduction  program 
to  date  has  been  the  Iranian 
blackneck  pheasant.  This  is  a 
"pure    strain"    cock    bird. 

Commission   Photo  by  Harrison 
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Foreign  Game  Program — Releases 


Release 
No.      Point 


County 


Group 


1958  1959  1960  1961 


1 

Sandy  Point 

Charles  City 

F-1  talis. 

300 

400 

1A 

Weyanoke-Tyler 

Charles  City 

F-1  talis. 

655 

IB 

Buckner- 

Westover 

Charles  City 

F-1  talis. 

1,955 

267 

138 

2 

Hog  Island 

Surry 

F-1  talis. 

50 

150 

M60 

Ik 

Hog  Island 

Surry 

francolin 

48 

3 

Holt  Carter 

Halifax 

F-1  per. 

250 

550 

3A 

Holland-Trent 

Campbell 

F-1  per. 

240 

SB 

Burruss  Lumber 

Campbell 

F-1  per. 

270 

3C 

Red  Hill 

Charlotte 

F-1  per. 

267 

169 

4 

Camp  Pickett 

ringneck 

150 

183 

4A 

Camp  Pickett 

F-1  talis. 

17 

200 

119 

5 

Upper  Brandon 

Prince  George 

Fl  talis. 

380 

276 

6 

Rictimond  County 

Richmond 

talis.  B.C. 

150 

685 

409 

7 

Buckingham 

Forest 

Buckingham 

F-1  talis. 

50 

101 

8 

Carnage  Farm 

Cumberland 

F-1  per. 

150 

354 

9 

Cumberland 

Forest 

Cumberland 

Reeves 

106 

12 

10 

Eastern  Sliore 

Accomack 

Japanese 

green 

204 

301 

10A 

Eastern  Shore 

Northampton 

Japanese 

green 

260 

King  George 

King  George 

per.  B.C. 

382 

395 

Wingina 

Nelson 

F-1  per. 

144 

140 

PhilpottReservoir 

Henry 

Reeves 

89 

Orange  County 

Orange 

pure  per. 

444 

New  Kent 

New  Kent 

pure  talis 

316 

Fluvanna  County 

Fluvanna 

F-1  per. 

240 

Nottoway  County 

Nottoway 

F-1  talis. 

260 

Key 

to  Abbreviations : 

F-1 — first  generation 

cross  (black- 

per.- 

—persicus 

eastern    Iranian 

neck-ringneck) 

jlackneck) 

tal 

is. — talischensis 

western    Ira- 

B.C.- 

—back 

cross 

(F-1 

hens 

with 

nian   blackneck) 

pure  Iranian 

cocks) 

gram  of  game  farm  operation  was  planned  to  produce  a 
maximum  number  of  birds  for  experimental  stocking.  The 
hens  were  mated  on  a  sex  ratio  of  three  or  four  hens  to  one 
cock.  This  left  a  surplus  of  cock  birds  and,  in  order  to 
utilize  every  bird,  50  Imperial  Valley  Chinese  ringneck 
hens,  a  California  strain,  were  obtained  and  mated  to  these 
cocks.  The  young  of  this  match  is  a  hybrid  that  is  referred  to 
as  an  F-1  cross  (first  filial  generation). 

Egg  production  of  the  pure  birds  was  slow — average,  18 
— and  building  up  an  inventory  to  a  number  sufficient  for 
making  a  trial  release  required  time;  it  took  until  1961. 

The  crosses,  however,  presented  a  different  story,  pro- 
ducing approximately  1,600  birds  ready  for  release  in  the 
fall  of  1958  and  spring  of  1959. 

In  order  that  the  birds  might  have  the  best  possible  chance 
of  survival  and  success,  careful  consideration  was  given  to 
the  selection  of  release  areas,  using  as  a  guide  the  over-all 
range  rather  than  individual  farms.  All  areas  stocked  were 
widely  separated  so  that  the  chances  of  mixing  of  the  differ- 
ent groups  would  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  area  selected  for  the  first  release  of  the  western  Irani- 
an  F-1   cross  is  located   in   Charles  City   County,  45  miles 
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east  of  Richmond  and  known  as  Sandy  Point.  It  is  an  area  of 
long  established  large  plantations  with  approximately  6,000 
acres  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  large  fields  of  corn,  soybeans, 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  lespedeza.  Cultivation  is  intensive, 
but  most  of  the  fields  are  separated  by  hedgerows  of  multi- 
flora  rose  and  native  shrubs.  Small  wet  areas  growing  to 
grasses  and  shrubs  appear  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  area.  Small  woodlots  are  also  numerous.  Johnson  grass 
is  common,  and  in  odd  corners  and  along  field  edges  it  pro- 
vides excellent  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  are  marked  by  the  Chickahominy  and 
James  Rivers  and  the  north  and  west  boundaries  are  marked 
by  heavy  timberland,  retarding  the  quick  dispersion  of  the 
pheasants  following  release. 

The  eastern  Iranian  F-1  cross  area  is  located  150  miles 
west  of  the  western  Iranian  release  area,  in  Halifax  County 
in  the  southern  piedmont  section  of  the  state.  This  area  is 
more  extensive  than  the  Charles  City  area  and  is  made  up  of 
good  farmland  on  which  a  good  system  of  crop  rotation  us- 
ing such  crops  as  wheat,  rye,  lespedeza,  corn  soybeans,  milo 
and  tobacco  is  carried  out.  A  number  of  small  fields  and  odd 
corners  are  planted  annually  to  a  game-bird  mixture  and 
are  left  during  the  winter  months  for  wildlife  food  and  cover. 
Small  fields  separated  by  hedgerows  and  woodlots  should 
provide  adequate  cover  for  a  good  wildlife  population. 

The  first  release  under  this  program  was  made  on  the 
Charles  City  County  area  September  26,  1958.  with  300  of  the 
talischensis,  or  western  Iranian  F-1  cross,  birds.  They  were 
placed  in  a  small  holding  pen  and  held  overnight  to  allow 
recovery  from  shock  of  capture  and  handling,  then  allowed 
to  move  out  of  the  pen  on  the  following  morning.  Their 
movement  was  orderly  and  without  fright  as  they  moved  into 
nearby  fields  and  cover  areas.  The  Halifax  County  release 
was  made  one  week  later  using  the  persicus  or  eastern 
Iranian  F-1  cross  group  with  250  birds.  The  plan  of  release 
was  the  same  as  the  Charles  City  release.  This  area  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Halifax-Staunton  River  area. 

Releases  were  resumed  in  March  1959,  with  400  western 
Iranian  F-1  cross  birds  going  to  the  Sandy  Point  area  of 
Charles  City  County  and  350  to  a  new  area  approximately 
10  miles  west  and  known  as  the  Weyanoke-Sherwood  Forest 
area.  Two  hundred  fifty  eastern  Iranian  F-1  cross  birds  were 
also  released  in  the  Halifax  area  that  month.  These  are  the 
key  areas  on  which  this  report  is  based. 

The  winter  following  the  first  releases  was  severe  and  per- 
haps the  worst  to  hit  the  state  in  several  years.  This  caused 
serious  concern  over  the  new  birds  in  their  new  habitat,  and 
considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  areas  checking  on  their 
welfare.  Much  time  was  spent  there  during  snows,  but  little 
or  no  evidence  of  losses  by  predation  or  starvation  was  ob- 
served. Later  checks  with  dogs  revealed  that  birds  were 
present  in  large  numbers  and  winter  losses  were  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  early  spring  and  prior  to  the  first  breeding  season,  self- 
addressed  postal  cards  designed  for  reporting  nests  and 
broods  were  distributed  to  people  living  in  the  areas.  Few 
nests  were  reported,  but  as  harvest  operations  got  underway 
good  response  was  received  on  the  brood  reports,  especially 
in  the  Charles  City  County  areas.  The  first  brood  was  seen 
on  May  27,  1959,  with  a  total  of  five  young,  and  through  the 
month  of  June  a  total  of  21  broods  were  reported  from  the 
Charles  City  County  areas,  with  an  average  of  7.6  per  brood. 

Reports  from  the  Halifax  County  area  were  much  less  but 
there  were  fewer  people  living  in  the  area,  and  range  con- 


ditions would  make  the  observations  more  difficult.  From  the 
contacts  made  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  good  breeding 
season.  The  author  made  a  series  of  sunrise  road  counts  in 
the  Sandy  Point  area  during  July  6-9  and  observed  a  total 
of  23  broods  with  114  young,  or  an  average  of  five  birds  per 
brood.  In  addition  to  these,  126  adult  cocks  and  53  adult 
hens  were  seen.  These  counts  were  made  during  the  two 
hours  after  sunrise;  all  observations  were  made  from  cars. 
The  original  plan  was  to  release  400  to  600  birds  on  the 
same  release  areas  for  three  years,  but  with  the  success  in 
breeding  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  stocking  in  the 
Charles  City  Sandy  Point  area  to  see  if  it  would  maintain 
a  good  range  population  through  natural  reproduction.  The 
outcome  has  been  amazing  and,  in  censusing  with  dogs,  large 
numbers  of  birds  ranging  in  number  from  30  to  95  have 
been  flushed  during  periods  of  three  to  five  hours.  On  sun- 
rise brood  counts  in  July  1961,  a  total  of  28  broods  were 
observed,  with  a  total  of  176  young  or  an  average  of  6.3 
birds  per  brood.  This  was  unquestionably  the  best  breeding 
season  since  the  program  started.  During  a  check  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1961,  covering  three  and  one-half  hours,  33  pheasants 
— 19  hens  and  14  cocks — were  flushed.  This  is  exceptionally 


Commission   Photo  by   Kesteloo 
Dr.  Gardiner  Bump,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  in  charge 
of  the   national    program,    (left)    and  Virginia   Game  Commission   Execu- 
tive   Director   Chester    Phelps    study   slides    of   foreign    birds. 

good  for  that  season  of  the  year  when  hunting  of  deer, 
quail  and  rabbits  is  at  a  peak  and  pheasants  are  scattered 
over  a  much  wider  area  making  the  birds  more  diffi- 
cult to  flush.  (Incidentally,  this  same  check  revealed  11 
coveys  of  quail,  which  discounts  some  belief  that  quail  and 
pheasants  do  not  thrive  together.)  As  mentioned  earlier,  Dr. 
Gardiner  Bump  is  responsible  for  making  these  birds  avail- 
able, and  he  visited  in  the  area  during  mid-October  1961 
for  the  first  time  since  the  first  release  was  made.  On  a  tour 
by  car  through  the  area,  a  total  of  31  birds  were  seen.  Dr. 
Bump  was  highly  impressed  and  feels  that  perhaps  this  re- 
lease is  now  established  and  is  going  to  be  successful.  Other 
areas  in  Charles  City  County  with  one  less  breeding  season 
now  appear  Just  as  promising. 

The  Halifax-Staunton  River  area  does  not,  at  this  time, 
look  as  promising  but  has  not  yet  been  given  up  as  a  failure. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  birds  would  not  be 
showing  up  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  areas.  The  range  is 
extensive  and  the  dispersal  of  the  birds  could  extend  for 
many  miles.  Also,  the  lack  of  roads  for  early  morning  check 
prevents  this  type  of  observation.  Dog  censusing  during 
1959  and  1960  was  very  encouraging.  In  all  of  several 
checks  large  numbers  of  birds  were  flushed,  equal  in  number 
to   those   flushed   in    the   Charles   City   area,   and   a   census 
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These    two    men    make    Virginia's    foreign     game     introduction     program 
"go":    Dennis    Hart    (left),    manager    of   the    state    game    farm    in    Cum- 
berland  County,   and    Herman   Tuttle    (right),    author   of   this   report   and 
biologist   in   charge   of  the   program. 

to  be  made  may  reveal  a  much  greater  population  than  now 
appears. 

At  the  end  of  the  1961  calendar  year,  17  experimental 
stocking  areas,  with  dispersal  extending  into  24  counties,  had 
been  set  up,  and  over  10,000  pheasants  of  the  several  groups 
had  been  stocked.  These  included  the  F-1  crosses,  back 
crosses  (F-1  hens  to  pure  cocks),  pure  birds  of  the  Iranian 
blacknecks,  Japanese  green  pheasants  {P.  c.  versicolor). 
Reeves  pheasants,  and  black  francolins  {Francolinus  jran- 
colinus) .  Most  of  these  releases  have  been  made  more  re- 
cently, and  little  can  be  said  at  this  time  as  to  their  success, 
but  in  no  case  where  one  breeding  season  has  passed  have 
they  failed  to  produce  a  reasonable  number  of  young.  This  is 
most  encouraging  since  never,  to  the  author's  knowledge, 
has  there  ever  been  a  case  where  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  ringnecks  stocked  in  the  state  ever  produced 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  even  a  small  population; 
there  are  only  a  few  cases  where  any  reproduction  has  been 
reported.  Even  today  on  licensed  shooting  preserves  where 
literally  thousands  of  ringnecks  are  released  each  year,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  that  escape;  the  gunner  are  ever 
seen  again. 

The  future  of  the  program  will  of  necessity  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  our  present  experimental  areas.  Careful 
studies  have  yet  to  be  made;  an  evaluation  based  on  these 
findings  will  determine  the  course  to  be  taken  and  what 
groups  are  better  suited  for  Virginia  conditions. 

Two  species  not  yet  mentioned  in  this  report  are  being 
produced  at  the  State  Game  Farm  at  Cumberland,  which  is 
expected  to  have  enough  of  these  for  trial  releases  during 
the  fall  of  1962  or  spring  of  1963.  These  are  the  kalij 
pheasant  and  the  red  junglefowl.  Both  are  woodland  birds 
coming  from  India.  Their  native  ranges  along  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Himalayas  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
but  because  of  winter  weather  conditions  in  Virginia  the 
kalij  pheasant  may  be  best  suited  for  stocking  in  the  extreme 
Southwest  and  the  junglefowl  in  the  extreme  Southeast, 
where  snowfall  is  light.  Both  are  reported  as  excellent  game 
birds  ...  as  wary  and  cunning  as  the  best  of  American  game 
birds. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  evaluate  the  foreign 
game  introduction  experimental  program  as  a  sure  success; 
nor  should  it  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  failure  in  any  of 
the  areas.  Results  thus  far  exceed  expectations,  and  it  is  the 
author's  opinion  that  the  program  has  much  better  than  a 
50-50  chance  for  success.  Pheasant  shooting  in  Virginia 
may  become  a  reality  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 


Culpeper  Makes 
Mountain  Run  Walk 

By  L.  B.  HENRETTY,  Soil  Conservationist 

U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Culpeper,   Virginia 

IN  October  1942,  Mountain  Run  flooded.  Water  mains 
broke,  costing  the  town  of  Culpeper  $2,350  to  repair 
them.  Flood  waters  put  the  town's  sewage  disposal  plant 
out  of  commission  for  several  days.  Sewage  had  to  be  by- 
passed directly  into  the  run.  The  bill  on  the  water-damaged 
sewage  plant  motors  was  $150.  The  flood  tore  out  a  main 
water  line,  which  supplied  a  local  wire  rope  company.  The 
factory  was  idle  four  days,  involving  a  loss  of  $2,000. 
Washed-out  fills  to  bridges  cost  the  taxpayers  $1,500. 

Flooding  gave  the  town  plenty  of  headaches  during  1937, 
1939,  1954,  and  1955,  too,  but  for  many  years  droughts 
were  the  real  brain-busters  to  the  citizens  of  Culpeper.  Dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1954  and  1955  the  flow  in  Mountain 
Run  actually  stopped  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  In  des- 
peration the  town  drilled  another  well  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 
They  were  forced  to  take  over  an  abandoned  stone  quarry 
to  satisfy  the  critical  needs  of  the  townspeople.  This  water 
was  so  hard  that  housewives  raised  numerous  complaints. 

Clearly,  during  the  summers,  the  lack  of  enough  water 
was  pinching  off'  Culpeper's  chances  for  community  and 
industrial  growth.  During  other  times  of  the  year  flood  dam- 
ages to  agricultural  lands,  private  and  public  property  were 
accruing  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  annually. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  five-county  Culpeper  Soil 
Conservation  District,  a  political  sub-division  of  Virginia, 
was  carrying  out  an  intensive  education  program  to  familiar- 
ize the  public  with  the  advantages  of  developing  the  Moun- 
tain Run  watershed  in  central  Culpeper  County,  aided  by  the 
small  watershed  bill.  This  bill,  known  as  Public  Law  566 
and  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1954, 
provides  the  framework  for  local  people  to  bring  a  water- 
shed under  a  conservation  plan  assisted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  primary  purpose  is  to  help  local  organizations 
in  preventing  floods  and  protecting  watersheds  from  de- 
structive erosion. 
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Floods,  droughts,  and  domestic  water  supply  shortages  came  to  an 
end  for  the  town  of  Culpeper  when  it  built  Mountain  Run  Lake.  Shown 
on  the  control  valve  catwalk  are  L.  S.  Button,  area  engineer;  F.  G.  Gus- 
well,  local  watershed  association  chairman;  T.  G.  Ragsdale,  district 
supervisor,    and   J.    K.   Abernathy,    assistant   state    conservationist. 
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In  1955  an  amendment  to  the  law  provided  for  cities  and 
industries  to  participate  in  the  building  of  dams  in  small 
watershed  projects  to  store  water  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use,  for  irrigation  and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  town  of  Culpeper  saw  salvation  in  this  law  and  a  solu- 
tion to  their  perennial  problems  of  too  much  and  too  little 
water.  During  the  fall  of  1956,  the  Culpeper  Town  Council 
voted  to  co-sponsor  the  Mountain  Run  Watershed  Project 
with  the  Culpeper  Soil  Conservation  District.  The  co-spon- 
sors, assisted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Virginia  Division  of  Forestry, 
and  other  agencies  developed  a  work  plan  for  the  28,700- 
acre  project. 

The  plan  called  for  the  conservation  treatment  of  the  farm- 
lands to  keep  the  soil  in  place  and  to  hold  water  where  it 


Background,  right  insert  by  Cutler,  left  insert  by  S.C.S. 
John  Smarf,  S.C.S.  area  conservationist,  has  said  that  the  emergency 
spillway  for  Mountain  Run  Lake  he  Is  shown  observing  (above)  will 
probably  never  be  used.  Normally,  water  rises  behind  the  earth  dam 
and  is  drawn  off  through  a  spillway  (as  at  left)  connected  with  a  pipe 
of  appropriate  diameter   (as  at  right). 

fell,  thus  improving  soil  fertility  and  increasing  per-acre 
yield.  With  the  guidance  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nicians, it  provided  for  changes  in  the  use  of  farmlands.  The 
treatment  of  each  acre  of  land  in  the  watershed  was  con- 
sidered paramount  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  de- 
velopment project.  First  consideration  was  the  storing  of  the 
raindrops  where  they  fell,  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold 
water,  thus  reducing  soil  erosion  to  a  minimum.  The  building 
of  three  flood  retarding  dams  to  prevent  downstream  floods 
and  the  clearing  and  improving  of  six  and  one-half  miles  of 
stream  channel  to  increase  flow  were  the  major  construction 
operations  in  the  development  of  the  Mountain  Run  Water- 
shed. The  construction  of  retarding  dams  to  store  fioodwaters 
and  prevent  floods  was  considered  extremely  important  but 
secondary.  Preventing  eroded  soil  from  filling  in  behind 
dams  was  of  prime  importance  here,  too,  if  the  structures 
were  to  be  effective  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Highways  was  in  a  position 
to  contribute  substantially  to  the  project  in  the  stabilization 
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Three    new    industries    have   established    branches    in    Culpeper    since   the 
Mountain     Run     watershed     project    was    completed     last    year. 

of  eroding  road  banks.  By  so  doing  they  could  lessen  their 
problem  of  roadside  ditch  maintenance  which  involves  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia. 

The  six  and  one-half  miles  of  stream  channel  clearance 
work  below'  the  town  of  Culpeper  was  completed  during  the 
spring  of  1961. 

By  co-sponsoring  the  Mountain  Run  Watershed  with  the 
Culpeper  Soil  Conservation  District,  the  town  would  be  able 
to  get  a  desirable  water  supply  for  a  fraction  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  that  had  been  given  councilmen  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  town-built  reservoir.  Mountain  Run  Watershed 
development  not  only  assured  a  water  supply  for  the  town 
but  it  aided  in  preventing  floods  and  provided  insurance 
against  siltation  of  the  dams  by  stabilizing  the  soil  on  the 
watershed  above. 

Preliminary  planning,  the  securing  of  options,  easements 
and  rights-of-way  consumed  most  of  the  years  1954  through 
1958.  In  late  1958  construction  got  underway  on  the  dual- 
purpose  Mountain  Run  Lake  which  was  to  store  190,500,000 
gallons  of  water  for  the  town  of  Culpeper,  over  and  above 
its  flood-storage  features.  In  the  spring  of  1959  as  comple- 
tion was  near,  the  town  residents  began  to  see  the  annual 
droughts  fading  away,  and  the  farmers  along  the  run  be- 
•raii  to  see  major  developments  in  local  conservation  which 
meant  less  flooding  and  a  stream  with  even  flow.  Cost  of  the 
flood  retarding  features  of  the  dam  were  borne  entirely  by 
the  federal  government.  Water  storage  costs  were  paid  for  by 
the  town,  the  total  cost  being  approximately  $42,000.  AU 
co.'^ts  of  rights-of-way  were  local  responsibility. 

The  second  structure.  Caynor  Lake,  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1959  at  a  cost  of  $38,850.  The  smallest  and  last  in 
the  series  of  three  dams  was  completed  in  1961,  costing 
$29,400.  All  three  structures  are  situated  on  different  tribu- 
taries of  the  main  stem  of  Mountain  Run. 

Citizens  of  the  Mountain  Run  watershed  can  now  take 
account  of  the  tangible  fruits  of  their  labors.  Today,  at  the 
end  of  several  years  of  hard  work,  you  will  find  things 
looking  up  around  Culpeper.  Plentiful  water  and  protection 
from  flooding  have  brought  about  changes. 

Three  new  industries  have  established  branches  here. 
Others  are  seeking  information  concerning  possible  sites. 
Culpeper  has  a  new  40-bed  hospital,  and  new  home  develop- 
ments are  springing  up,  made  possible  by  extension  of  water 
mains.  The  town  obtained  this  and  peace  of  mind,  too,  for 
an  actual  cost  of  about  $62,000. 

While  the  town  of  Culpeper  will  enjoy  many  benefits  from 
the  project,  the  greatest  gains  will  come  to  agricultural 
lands  in  the  reduction  of  floods.  Farmers  now  have  more  and 
better  conservation  on  their  farms,  resulting  in  better  yields 
per  acre.  Once-hazardous  flood  plains  are  being  converted 
to  higher  value  uses  for  farming,  thus  broadening  the  county 
tax  base. 
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Roads  in  the  watershed  have  been  protected  and  beauti- 
fied as  a  result  of  the  roadbank  erosion  control  measures, 
and  the  construction  of  the  three  lakes  has  enhanced  the 
entire  residential  and  trading  area.  Recreational  space  has 
been  multiplied  in  terms  of  boating,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
A  four-acre  picnic  area  is  being  set  up  at  Mountain  Run 
Lake — the  first  park  ever  to  be  developed  in  Culpeper 
County.  All  three  lakes  have  been  stocked  with  bluegill, 
redear  sunfish  and  largemouth  bass  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  biologists  with  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  The  75-acre  Moun- 
tain Run  Lake  is  now  open  for  fishing  by  permit  from  the 
town  of  Culpeper. 
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Without    upstream    watershed    improvements,    main    stem    dams,    such    as 

this   one    on    the    Dan    River    near    Schoolfield,    fill    with    silt.    This    dam, 

built  in    1904,  was   practically  filled  with  silt   by    1920. 


For  every  dollar  spent  on  the  project,  a  return  of  $1.18 
will  be  realized  in  benefits.  Protection  for  agricultural  lands 
alone  amounts  to  $6,000  annual  savings,  based  on  flood 
damages  before  the  project  came  along.  Annual  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  project  are  low — amounting 
to  $1,161. 

The  development  of  the  Mountain  Run  Watershed  project 
has  brought  about  a  better  understanding  between  urban 
and  rural  people  in  solving  their  common  problems.  It  has 
proven  that  such  projects  are  equally  important  to  city  and 
farm  people  alike.  The  Mountain  Run  Watershed  Project 
having  been  selected  as  the  "Watershed  of  the  Year"  by  the 
1961  National  Watershed  Congress  has  brought  national 
recognition  to  Culpeper  and  Culpeper  County  people — ^all 
of  this  and  more,  too,  for  a  total  cost  of  only  $545,000. 

♦    ♦    *    *    ♦ 

Louisa  County  Watershed  Project  Underway 

Approval  for  federal  assistance  for  carrying  out  the  Little 
River  Watershed  Project  in  Louisa  County  was  announced 
on  December  14,  1961,  by  Representative  Howard  W.  Smith. 

The  project,  to  be  carried  out  in  five  years,  is  designed 
to  provide  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  in  the 
.30,500-acre  watershed.  It  is  a  local  undertaking  with  federal 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  566.  Project  sponsors 


Photo  by  Jim  Rutherfoord 
Aerial  view  of  the  main  valley  in  the  state-owned  Gathright  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Bath  County.  The  deep,  rich  soil  of  this  Jackson 
River  bottomland  has  been  farmed  by  white  men  since  1730.  Still 
standiiig  is  the  old  McClintic  place,  which  was  begun  in  1826  by 
descendants  of  William  McClintic,  who  in  1771  brought  his  family  from 
Pennsylvania  to  settle  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jackson  River  below 
the  mouth  of  Back  Creek.  Construction  of  a  proposed  federal  power 
dam  would  put  this  land  under  100  feet  of  water.  Treatment  of  the 
watershed   above  this   point  could   eliminate  this  threat. 

are  the  Thomas  Jeff"erson  Soil  Conservation  District  and  the 
Louisa  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Virginia.  Federal 
participation  for  carrying  out  the  locally  developed  plan 
was  approved  on  December  4,  1961,  by  Tom  F.  McGourin, 
State  Conservationist  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

With  federal  funds  available,  assistance  can  be  provided 
immediately  for  accelerating  the  installation  of  land  treat- 
ment measures  and  preparing  final  designs  and  specifica- 
tions for  project  structures.  Some  of  the  land  treatment 
measures  already  are  being  applied.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
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Industries  along  rivers  whose  watersheds  have  been  protected  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  as  under  a  Public  Law  566  project,  profit  from 
the  flood  control  and  low  flow  augmentation  benefits  provided.  In- 
dustries in  Covington  (above)  would  find  that  a  project  on  the 
Jackson    River  watershed   would   benefit  them   in   this  way. 

servation  land  treatment  measures  necessary  to  protect  and 
improve  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  watershed,  the 
project  includes  four  floodwater  retarding  structures  and 
about  nine  miles  of  channel  impovement. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  as  $603,800,  of  which 
the  federal  contribution  will  be  about  $329,000.  Local  in- 
terests will  provide  about  $274,800,  including  land,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way,  and  will  operate  and  maintain  the 
project  when  it  is  completed.  The  project  will  return  $1.40 
in  direct  benefits  for  every  dollar  of  project  costs.  Federal 
assistance  will  be  provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Virginia's 

Sail  Water 

Fishing  Tournament 


Text  and  Photos  by  CLAUDE  ROGERS 

Tournament  Director 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

GOSH!  I  hope  I  get  a  Citation  today. 
Four  years  ago  a  Citation,  to  most  of  us,  meant  a 
a  summons  to  court.  Today,  in  Virginia  angling 
circles,  it  signifies  an  outstanding  catch  in  the  Virginia  Salt 
Water  Fishing  Tournament  and  a  four-color  plaque  award 
to  the  lucky  angler  who  has  bagged  a  bragging-size  fish. 
For  "Citation"  has  now  become  a  household  word  bearing 
authentic  testimony  of  the  angler's  skill  with  rod  and  reel. 

In  the  four  six-month  contests  since  the  tournament  was 
inaugurated  in  1958,  anglers  fishing  Virginia  waters  have 
earned  4,460  of  these  colorful  "Citations"  for  fish  meeting 
the  minimum  weight  requirements. 

The  tournament,  a  function  of  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Development  and  one  of  the 
state's  major  publicity  projects,  serves  as  an  official  welcome 
to  all  anglers  fishing  Virginia  waters,  offering  an  added  in- 
ducement to  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in  Virginia. 

One  trophy-sized  fish,  tail-walking  on  the  end  of  a  tight 
line,  can  do  more  selling  than  any  super  salesman  for  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce.  Winning  a  Citation  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Tournament  provides  the  angler  with  a  real  fish  story 
for  his  friends  and  a  newsworthy  item  for  his  hometown 
newspaper.  Proof  that  salt  water  sport  fishing  in  Virginia 
is  beginning  to  attract  national  attention  is  the  fact  that 
visiting  anglers  from  22  states  posted  422  of  the  1,360  Cita- 
tions in  the  1961  tournament.  The  22  eligible  species  and 
their  respective  seasons  provide  variety,  permitting  the 
angler  to  fish  according  to  his  desires  and  skill. 


A  spadefish — 
one  of  the 
"new"  species 
for  Virginia 
anglers.  This 
one,  taken  by 
Harry  Tappan 
of  Gloucester, 
weighed  five 
pounds.  Vir- 
ginia's largest 
weighed  12 
pounds. 


Betty  Lou  Coxe  holds  sannple  Vir- 
ginia Tournament  Citation.  A  total 
of  1,460  of  these  four-color 
plaques  have  been  awarded  for 
outstanding  catches  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Salt  Water  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment  since    1958. 

Not  all  industries  are  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  smoke.  Vir- 
ginians are  just  learning  that  a  tremendous  sport  fishing 
industry  lies  latent  in  the  state's  undeveloped  salt-water 
sport  fishing  resources.  The  tournament  actually  emphasizes 
the  value  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state — resources  so 
valuable  they  are  well  worth  conserving.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  legislation  enacted  in  1960  limiting  the  catch  of  jumbo 
channel  bass  to  two  per  day.  As  further  proof  of  the  value 
of  this  single  species  to  the  state's  sport  fishing  industry, 
six  of  the  top  10  channel  bass  in  the  nation  for  the  years 
1959  and  1960  were  taken  in  Virginia  waters.  The  value  of 
each  of  Virginia's  sport  fish  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
ever  increasing  recreational  demands. 

In  Virginia's  promotion  of  fishing  for  fishermen,  emphasis 
in  the  tournament  is  on  conservation,  and  no  inducement  or 
award  is  offered  the  angler  to  bring  in  a  boatload  of  fish — 
king-sized  or  otherwise.  The  angler  may  earn  only  one  Cita- 
tion per  species.  The  rules  of  the  tournament  were  designed 
to  award  anglers  for  quality,  not  quantity.  Special  "Release 
Citations"  are  given  to  encourage  the  release  of  white 
marlin  and  tarpon,  the  so-called  inedible  species. 

The  tournament  office,  located  at  Virginia  Beach,  serves 
as  factfinding  board  and  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  fish  and  fishermen,  hence  affording  information  as  well  as 
pleasure.  Reports  are  gladly  given  by  the  angler  who  is 
proud  of  his  catch.  Many  statistics  supplied  by  the  tourna- 
ment would  be  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to  acquire 
by  any  other  method. 

How  many  cobia  were  taken  off  Windmill  Point  last  sea- 
son? Were  there  more  channel  bass  taken  in  1959  than  in 
1960?  How  long  did  the  spring  run  last?  The  tournament 
office  provides  the  answers,  and  permanent  record,  to  these 
and  many  other  questions.  As  Virginia  sport  fishing  devel- 
ops, it  will  be  permanently  recorded,  providing  information 
for  the  present  generation  of  anglers  and  valuable  statistics 
for  succeeding  generations. 

Many  new  developments  in  the  Virginia  sport  fishery  have 
l)een  recorded  since  the  Tournament  was  inaugurated  in 
1958. 

In  late  April  of  1959,  huge  schools  of  channel  bass  were 
discovered  in  the  Magothy  Bay-Smith  Inlet  area  of  lower 
Eastern  Shore.  Anglers,  trolling  large  spoons,  captured  more 
than  100  of  these,  up  to  63  pounds,  during  the  first  10  days 
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The  author,   a   pioneer  in  fhe  development  of  Virginia  sport  fishing,  with 
his    sixth    tarpon    from    Virginia    waters — a    47-pounder. 


Channe 
pioneers 


bass    "limits"    for    two.    Captain    Stanley    Linton,    one    of    the 
in    the    development    of   channel    bass   fishing    in    the    Magothy 
Bay  area,  and  Mrs.  Linton  display  a   day's  catch. 


Top    bluefish    of    the     1961     Tourney — a     15-pounder     boated     by    A.    L. 
Lozito    of    Norfolk. 


of  May.  At  those  times  when  the  schools  were  in  the  sheltered 
waters  of  Magothy  Bay,  the  small  boat  angler  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  in  on  the  action.  These  early  spring  ar- 
rivals have  provided  thrills  and  Citations  to  Virginia  anglers 
each  year  since  and  were  apparently  hanging  around  in  the 
manner  of  an  aspiring  young  entertainer — waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

At  this  same  time,  channel  bass  were  also  receiving  spe- 
cial attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay.  Virginia  Beach 
anglers  were  concentrating  on  the  development  of  channel 
bass  fishing  from  the  two  local  piers.  Any  fall  northeaster  in 
late  September  brought  out  this  little  band  of  angling 
pioneers,  donned  in  foul  weather  gear,  bent  on  increasing  the 
yield  from  the  southward  migrating  schools.  Records  prove 
they  were  highly  successful,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
never  had  more  than  10  days  of  favorable  weather  each 
season.  Favorable  weather  in  this  case  meaning,  during 
or  immediately  following  the  northeaster.  The  catch  has 
been  raised  from  an  occasional  fish  prior  to  1958  to  a  sea- 
sonal catch  of  from  22  to  72  from  the  two  facilities. 

Other  anglers  were  concentrating  on  the  exploration  of 
the  summer  realm  of  the  king  of  the  Chesapeake — the  cobia. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Cape  Charles  area  plays  host  to  large 
concentrations  of  giant  cobia  each  year  and  can  claim  the 
honor  of  the  largest  cobia  imm  boated  on  rod  and  reel — A 
102-pounder.  On  the  other  hand.  Virginians  have  been  pick- 
ing up  an  occasional  cobia  «>ii  tlie  western  shore  of  the  bay 
for  a  good  many  years  and  saying  so  little  about  it  that  as 
far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  it  was  a  secret  .  .  . 
a  secret,  that  is,  until  successful  cobia  fishermen  began  to 
report  and  register  their  catches  with  the  Virginia  Tourna- 
ment. 

The  story  of  the  snow-balling  effect  on  the  development 
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Virginia 

Salt  Water 

Sport  Fish  Records 

Compiled  by  Claude  F 

ogers.  Director.  Viiprinia  Salt  Water  Fishing  Tournament 

SPECIES 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

LBS./OZ 

WHERE 

WHEN 

ANGLER 

Blue  Marlin 

Makaira  nigricans 

286-  8 

Va.  Capes 

1959 

Al  Noyes 

Yellowfin  Tuna 

Thunnus  albacares 

110-12 

Wachapreague 

1959 

J.  E.  Gladstone 

Bluefin  Tuna 

Thunnus  thynnus 

70 

Va.  Capes 

1961 

0.  L.  Lester 

White  Marlin 

Makaira  albida 

85 

Va.  Capes 

1958 

F.  F.  Turner 

Cobia   (I) 

Rachycentron  canadum 

102 

Cape  Charles 

1938 

J.  E.  Stansbury 

Black  Drum   (I) 

Pogonias  cromis 

94 

Cape  Charles 

1957 

J.  L.  Johnson 

Channel  Bass  (I) 

Sciaenops  ocellata 

83 

Cape  Charles 

1949 

Zack  Waters,  Jr. 

Tarpon    (T) 

Megalops  atlantica 

90 

South  Bay 

1955 

Claude  Rogers 

Wahoo 

/canthocybium  solanderi 

89 

Va.  Capes 

1960 

Junius  B.   Pressey,  Sr. 

Striped  Bass 

Roccus  saxatilis 

50-  5 

Fishermans  Island 

1961 

Mary  Gutheridge 

Dolphin 

Coryphaena  hippurus 

49-12 

Va.  Capes 

1958 

J.  H.  Stifelman 

King  Mackerel 

Scorn  beromorus  cavalla 

27-14 

Va.  Capes 

1961 

M.  L.  Duke 

False  Albacore 

Euthynnus  alletteratus 

18 

Va.  Capes 

1960 

Al  Noyes 

Bluefish 

Pomatomus  saltatrix 

15-  8 

Va.  Capes 

1960 

Charles  Allen 

Tautog 

Tautoga  onids 

14-  8 

Chincoteague 

1961 

Loretta  Webb 

Flounder   (T) 

Paralichthys   lethnstigma 

13-  9 

Cape  Henry 

1949 

H.  Broeglea 

Sheepshead 

Archosargus  probatocephalus 

12-14 

Cape  Henry 

1960 

C.  Gray  Lakes 

Spadefish 

Chaetodipterus  faber 

12 

Plantation  Light 

1959 

W.  A.  Luettinger 

Gray  Trout   (T) 

Cynoscion  regalis 

11-12 

Fort  Wool 

1941 

T.  C.  Hudgins 

Speckled  Trout 

Cynoscion  nebulosus 

8-11 

Linkhorn  Bay 

1957 

Woody  Seamans 

Sea  Bass 

Centropristes  striatus 

6 

Chincoteague 

1960 

J.  F.  Strochecker 

Croaker 

Micropogon  undulatus 

4-11 

Cape  Charles 

1960 

B.  J.  Griffith 

Porgy 

Calamus  bajonado 

4-  1 

Chincoteague 

1960 

G.  H.  Longenbaugh 

Spot   (T) 

Leiostomus  xanthurus 

2-  2 

Hampton  Bar 

1948 

E.  E.  Longwirth 

Key  to  Source:    T 

=  Tidewater  Anglers  Club  ;   I  =  International  Game  Fi 

sh  Association  :  all  others  from 

tournament 

office. 

of  this  segment  of  the  Virginia  sport  fishery  as  a  result  of 
anglers  reporting  their  catches  vividly  unfolds  with  the  an- 
nual increase  of  the  number  of  Citation-sized  cobia  regis- 
tered from  the  Windmill  Point  area. 

In  the  1958  tournament,  there  were  only  13  cobia  entries 
meeting  the  45-pound  minimum  weight  requirement,  none 
of  these  from  the  Windmill  Point  area.  The  area  scored  with 
four  of  the  69  registered  in  1959  and  19  of  115  entries  in 
1960.  It  was  a  big  year  for  cobia  in  the  1961  contest,  with 
173  Citation  catches  registered,  and  the  biggest  year  for 
cobia  Citations  from  the  Windmill  Point  area  with  a  total 
of  54.  From  these  records,  you  will  see  that  the  number 
from  the  Windmill  Point  area  jumped  from  zero  to  54  in 
four  seasons,  as  the  state's  annual  total  increased  from  13  to 
173,  indicating  that  the  increase  on  the  Western  Shore  was 
the  result  of  promotion  and  development  and  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  area. 

The  catches  from  the  windmill  point  area  are  typical  of 


Commission   Photo  by   Cutler 

Handsome  trophies,  shown  here  on  the  head  table  at  a  recent  Virginia 

Salt  Water  Sport  Fishing   Association  annual  meeting,   are  awarded  for 

the    heaviest    fish    ot    each    species    each    year.    Shown    speaking    is    the 

author,  Tournament  Director  Claude   Rogers. 


what  is  happening  to  cobia  fishing  along  the  whole  Western 
Shore  which  now  shares  with  the  Cape  Charles  area  in  the 
claim  to  be  the  area  of  greatest  summer  concentration  of 
giant  cobia  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  offshore  developmental  research  could  be 
considered  even  more  startling,  as  there  were  several  "first 
time"  discoveries. 

The  year  1958  marked  another  milestone  in  Virginia 
angling  history.  Yellowfin  tuna  were  the  big  surprise  to 
offshore  trollers  that  year — the  first  ever  taken  off  the  Vir- 
ginia coast.  This  offshore  discovery  was  followed  the  next 
season  by  the  appearance  of  another  bluewater  powerhouse, 
the  bluefin  tuna.  More  of  the  summer  haunts  of  such  old 
standbys  as  bluefish,  dolphin  and  white  marlin  were  being 
pinpointed  at  the  same  time. 

The  snow-balling  effect  from  angler  success  reports  in  the 
blue-water  arena  is  made  even  more  pronounced  by  the 
whole  fleets  of  sport  fishing  cruisers  which  now  work  off 
the  Virginia  Capes  where  there  were  none  before. 

Each  year  there  are  new  developments,  one  discovery  leads 
to  another,  and  each  year  more  anglers  can  fish  Virginia 
waters  for  more  varieties  with  more  assurance  of  success. 

Pick  your  target  from  one  of  the  tournament's  22  eligible 
species.  In  addition  to  colorful  Citations  for  each  of  the 
eligible  species  meeting  minimum  weight  requirements, 
trophies  donated  by  Tidewater  business  firms  are  awarded 
for  the  heaviest  fish  of  each  species.  Some  120  official  weigh- 
ing stations  scattered  throughout  the  state  are  ready  to 
weigh  your  prize.  Dates  are  the  same  as  last  year — May  1 
thru  October  31.  For  a  tournament  brochure  of  eligible 
species,  minimum  weights,  rules  and  list  of  weighing  sta- 
tions, write:  Virginia  Salt  Water  Fishing  Tournament,  20th 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenue,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Groundhog  -- 
The  Prognostictor 

By  CLIFTON  P.  HUFF,  JR. 
Pulaski,  Virginia 

WON'T  you  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend, 
the  groundhog,  on  February  2  when  he  is  scheduled 
to  emerge  from  his  burrow  after  his  winter  sleep? 
As  tradition  (and  some  experience)  has  it,  the  "whistle 
pig,"  as  he  is  known  to  many  farm  lads,  awakens  on  Febru- 
ary 2  and  comes  from  his  den  to  look  over  prospects  for  the 
next  six  weeks'  weather.  As  most  of  us  know,  the  seeing  of 
his  shadow  is  a  sign  to  the  little  fellow  that  bad  weather  is 
certain  for  the  next  six  weeks,  and  for  Mr.  Groundhog  this 
means  back  to  the  comforts  of  his  den  for  another  snooze. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Groundhog  fails  to  see  his 
shadow,  he  most  assuredly  may  be  seen  during  the  follow- 
ing weeks  looking  over  his  old  neighborhood  in  search  of 
early  green  sprouts  and  other  food.  Most  groundhogs  lose 
weight  during  their  winter's  nap,  and,  after  a  cautious  sur- 
vey of  the  surrounding  country,  their  first  thoughts  are 
those  of  eating. 

The  den,  or  home,  of  the  groundhog  is  most  often  in 
the  fields  near  a  rough  or  rocky  section  where  the  plow  is 
less  likely  to  disturb  the  vegetation.  An  old  rail  fence  is  a 
choice  spot.  The  entrance  to  the  den  is  higher  as  a  result  of 
dirt  pulled  from  the  caverns  of  Mr.  Groundhog's  home  as  he 
cleans  house  early  in  the  spring  or  cleans  additional  rooms 
dug  during  the  fall.  From  the  main  entrance  (there  are  other 
entrances  opened  as  time  goes  on)  the  trail  slants  down- 
ward two  to  five  feet  before  leveling  off;  then,  after  a  few 
feet  of  level  tunneling,  the  passageway  starts  upward  to 
within  inches  of  the  surface,  providing  Mr.  Groundhog  with 
a  dry  spot  during  extremely  wet  weather. 

The  bed  is  constructed  at  approximately  half  the  depth 
attained  during  his  first  downward  plunge  and  is  just  be- 
yond the  high-water  safety  zone. 

Each  year  there  will  appear  fresh  dirt  at  the  entrance  or 
entrances  to  the  den.  The  new  tunneling  will  occur  between 
the  high-water  safety  zone  and  the  bed,  and  after  10  or  15 
feet  will  come  to  the  surface  or  curve  back  into  the  original 
tunnel.  The  number  of  entrances  to  a  den  will  indicate  the 
activity  of  the  'hog  family  and  the  number  of  seasons  of 
habitation.  A  well-lived-in  den  should  be  clear  of  vegetation 
near  the  entrance  and  slick  from  the  many  trips  of  Mr.  Hog 
as  he  scurries  into  the  den  at  the  slightest  noise  or  other 
disturbance. 

The  groundhog  is  a  home-loving  soul,  and  proves  that  by 
staying  in  his  own  front  yard.  Seldom  do  you  find  him  so 
far  from  his  den  that  he  can't  swiftly  return  in  case  of 
danger,  and  he  will  come  to  his  own  den  regardless  of  any 
impending  danger  which  may  lurk  in  his  path.  Many  a 
farm  hound  has  slipped  between  the  groundhog  and  his 
den  only  to  regret  that  he  ever  took  on  the  slugfest  that 
followed.  With  gnashing  teeth — one  and  a  half  inches  and 
longer — the  whistle  pig  is  quite  a  match  for  a  snapping 
hound,  and  many  hounds  have  returned  home  much  the 
worse  for  wear  after  losing  out  in  their  battle  with  Mr. 
Groundhog. 

Normally  the  groundhog  is  a  friendly  creature,  however, 
and  proves  it  each  season  in  his  association  with  other  wild 
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Perhaps   these    groundhogs,    having    seen    their   shadows,    will    head    back 
to   their    burrows    now   for    another   six   weeks'    snooze! 

animals  that  may  drop  in  on  him  during  their  movements 
about  the  farm.  The  groundhog  will  fight  only  when  at- 
tacked and  when  possible  will  dive  into  his  den  to  avoid 
trouble.  Actually  he  could  be  listed  as  a  coward,  and  shows 
the  deepest  respect  for  Mr.  Skunk  when  the  polecat  comes 
visiting.  During  the  winter  months  while  Mr.  Groundhog 
is  hibernating,  skunks,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  opossums  fre- 
quently visit  the  den  and  are  often  trapped  by  the  farm 
boys  during  the  fur  season. 

The  latter  part  of  April  finds  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groundhog 
giving  the  little  'hogs  their  first  view  of  nature,  and  teach- 
ing them  the  dangers  that  frequent  their  playground.  The 
little  pigs,  following  the  habits  of  their  parents,  will  emerge 
from  the  den  slowly  and  sit  straight  up  looking  over  the 
countryside  in  all  directions  before  venturing  out  to  graze  on 
the  tender  grasses.  The  feeding  program  is  broken  at  in- 
tervals of  caution  as  the  pig  sits  upright  and  again  surveys 
the  countryside. 

Their  small  ears  ran  detect  the  slightest  sound,  and  their 
sense  of  smell  is  unbelievable  in  protecting  them  from  man 
and  dog.  Their  small  legs  account  for  the  many  paths 
around  the  den,  as  Mr.  Groundhog  has  trouble  crossing 
briar  patches  and  rough  terrain.  The  young  pigs  stay  in 
their  own  backyard  until  grown,  and  only  then  do  they 
venture   away   from   the  parents. 

Hunting  for  whistle  pigs  during  the  summer  can  tax  the 
best  of  our  farm  lads  and  keep  him  guessing  as  he  matches 
wits  with  our  little  farm  friends.  Watching  a  groundhog 
enter  a  den  and  then  trying  to  dig  him  out  will  prove 
how  elusive  these  "critters"  can  be.  Don't  be  disappointed 
when,  after  an  hour  or  hours  of  back-breaking  digging,  you 
should  come  to  the  end  of  the  den.  That  is  as  Mr.  Hog  had 
planned,  because  what  you  didn't  know  was  that  the  ground- 
hog usually  starts  digging,  packing  the  dirt  behind  him,  soon 
after  you  start  digging.  He  can  pack  it  so  well  that  even 
the  best  of  us  can  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  we  have  dug 
at  the  wrong  entrance. 

Even  though  I  have  been  outwitted  many  times,  I  still 
enjoy  watching  the  little  fellow  in  his  way  of  life.  Won't  you 
join  me  during  this  coming  summer  and  leave  our  busy 
world  a  few  afternoons  to  roam  the  hills  and  valleys  in 
.search  of  one  of  nature's  most  elusive  "critters" — the 
groundhog? 
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WESTERN  VIRGINIA  DEER  KILL  TAPERS  OFF.  The  deer  kill  last  season  in  Virginia  counties 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  tapered  off  to  15,904  from  1960's  record  total  of  18,318 
animals,  according  to  the  initial  counts  of  big  game  kill  tags  from  that  section 
received  by  the  Game  Commission.  The  overall  redaction  represented  a  12.6  per  cent 
decline  for  the  area.  Many  of  the  29  counties  involved  held  their  own  or  showed 
increases  over  last  year's  kill. 

"The  kill  is  about  what  we  predicted  for  the  area  and  the  decrease  could  be  termed  a  normal 
yearly  fluctuation,"  said  Game  Research  Biologist  Jack  V.  Gwynn.  He  pointed  out 
that  checking  station  surveys  have  shown  a  drop  in  reproduction  on  most  of  the 
western  deer  range  as  populations  reach  the  saturation  point.  He  pegged  the 
decrease  on  a  combination  of  a  rough  winter,  a  poor  mast  crop,  and  generally  de- 
teriorated and  over-populated  range.  Poor  weather  and  a  lack  of  hunting  pressure 
in  some  areas  also  contributed  to  the  decreased  kill. 

FIVE  MORE  COUNTIES  TAKE  OVER  DOG  ENFORCEMENT.  Smyth,  Cumberland  and  King  William  counties 
took  over  the  enforcement  of  dog  laws  on  January  1,  as  did  Greensville  County  on 
November  1,  bringing  the  total  that  have  voluntarily  included  dog  law  enforcement 
in  the  county  government  to  88.  This  leaves  only  10  counties  where  dog  law  en- 
forcement is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  game  warden,  and  Page  County,  one  of 
these  10,  will  begin  its  local  enforcement  of  the  dog  laws  on  July  1,  1962. 

SEVEN  MORE  ACCESS  AREAS  COMPLETED  BY  GAME  COMMISSION.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 

and  Inland  Fisheries  has  completed  boat  launching  facilities  on  seven  access  areas 
since  last  summer,  according  to  George  Eolladay,  Game  Commission  engineer.  Five 
of  the  new  areas  are  located  on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  giving  access  to  both 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Renovation  at  Watkins  Landing  on  the  James  River 
in  Powhatan  County  has  also  been  completed. 

The  most  recent  access  point  to  be  developed  was  Cooper  Landing  on  the  Wimico  River  in 

Northumberland  County.  Another  area,  Simonson  Landing  on  the  Rappahannock  River 
in  Richmond  County,  is  now  under  construction.  Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  drawn  up  for  developing  five  more  access  areas  and  four  additional  sites  have 
been  authorized  for  development,  the  commission  reports. 

A  yearly  budget  of  |40,000  has  been  suggested  for  access  area  construction,  and  the 
commission  hopes  to  complete  at  least  10  new  areas  each  year.  They  are  usually 
constructed  on  lands  donated  by  individuals  or  local  groups.  The  development 
priority  is  determined  by  the  need  for  access  facilities,  the  local  interest,  and 
the  fishing  pressure  in  the  area  involved. 

GAME  BIOLOGIST  SHELDON  LEAVES  COMMISSION.  District  Game  Biologist  Howard  L.  Sheldon  of 
Culpeper  resigned  his  post  with  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  in  late  January  to 
accept  a  similar  position  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Wisconsin.  Sheldon 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  began  work  with  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  1957.  His  new  position  will  be  that  of  wildlife 
biologist  on  one  of  the  national  forests  in  Wisconsin. 
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Virginia    Sportsmen,    By    Resc 


aaegolutions!  aboptcti  bp  tfjE  '^irsmia  ^tatc  MM6ion,  S^aab  Malton  Heague  of  America,  in  Conbention 
asfsfEmblcb  at  J^arritfonburg,  liJirginia,  I5tt)  bap  of  ©ctohzt  1961. 

iSe  3lt  iReJfOlbeb,  That  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  study,  at  an  early 
date,  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  of  the  possibility  of  permitting  the  use  of  adequate  caliber  hand-guns 
for  hunting  during  the  1963  big  game  season. 

^t  ill  in.C£iOl(]0O,  That  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  does  hereby  urge  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  to  give  careful  serious  consideration  to  the  existing  condition  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  Area.  That  if  the  report  of 
Commission  Biologist  Jack  Gwynn  bears  out  the  study  team's  report,  that  disease  and  starvation  is  imminent  among  the  deer,  we  suggest 
that  the  consideration  be  given  to  adopting  the  most  liberal  season  for  the  coming  year  in  order  that  the  size  of  the  herd  may  be  curtailed 
somewhat  providing  more  food  for  the  deer  that  are  left. 

^t  i)t  i(\0£(Olo0O,  That  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  favors  the  General  Assembly  to  set  up  a  Legislative 
Committee  to  study  and  consider  the  desirability  of  making  available  that  portion  of  unrefunded  gasoline  tax,  paid  by  boat  owners,  for 
improvement  of  boating  facilities,  boating  safety  administration. 

j&C  ilt  »06Olb0U,  Tliat  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  favors  the  continuance  and  necessary  expansion  of 
the  areas  of  research  by  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  Gloucester. 

J&t  St  in0{iOttl0O,  That  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  urge  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  in- 
struct all  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  State  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  violators  of  the  litterbug  laws  now  on  the  Statute  Books,  as 
well  as  such  new  laws  as  may  be  enacted. 

5?0  3lt  i^0£(Olb0ll,  That  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  express  its  concern  to  the  brewery  companies  dis- 
tributing products  in  Virginia  and  request  their  support  by  inclusion  in  advertising  of  the  brewery  companies  of  the  proper  disposition 
of  beer  containers  by  the  public. 

I80  3t  3^C£>olb0ll,  By  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  that  the  various  provisions  of  the  code  should  be 
amended  by  the  Legislature  to  eliminate  conflict,  ambiguity  and  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  the  Fisheries  Commission  over  waters  of  the  Potomac  River  Tidewater  tributaries. 

JSc  3t  3^0£[OlbEll,  By  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  be  urged  to  take  such  steps  as  to  assure  that  operators  of  all  boats  propelled  by  machinery, 
regardless  of  horsepower,  be  required  to  observe  all  of  the  federal  safety  equipment  requirements  under  state  laws  as  well  as  federal  laws 
in  order  to  save  lives  and  property  and  to  effect  uniform  enforcement  of  boating  safety  laws. 


i^ejfolution  abopteb  bp  tfje  Birectorg  of  tt)e  "Virginia  ^tate  Bibisfion,  S^aafe  fflialton  ICeaguc  of  ^mtvica, 
ajljsembleb  at  l^icbmonb,  "Virginia,  2nb  bap  of  3iecember  1961. 


JSe  3it  2RC)S0lbtl>,  That  the  Virginia  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  stands  opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the 
Jackson  River  which  would  flood  the  valuable  lowlands  of  Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area  and  render  it  useless  as  a  public  hunt- 
ing area  and  opposes  eflorts  to  re-study  this  project  which  has  been  studied  and  found  in  the  past  to  be  economically  unjustifiable. 
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jtion.    Express    Their    Concern 


i^egolutiong  atroptcb  bp  tfte  "^irsinia  llilblife  jFeberation,  gtate  affiliate  of  tf)c  iSational  Hilblife  Jfcb= 
eration,  in  Conbention  asfjfemfaleti  at  iWountain  Hake,  Virginia,  8tf)  bap  of  C^ctober  1961. 

JSf  3t  3AC£{Oli)0b,  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  support  and  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion in  opposing  the  proposed  dredging  of  shells  from  the  bottoms  of  Currituck  and  Albemarle  Sounds  in  North  Carolina,  and  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  any  similar  exploitation  of  natural  shell  or  mineral  deposits  in  the  public  waters  of  Virginia. 

J&t  xt  mt£iOlb0t),  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  personnel  of  the  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission in  cooperating  with  the  State  ASC  Committee  in  developing  appropriate  wildlife  habitat  practices  and  specifications,  and  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  county  ACP  offices  and  committees  in  the  incorporation  and  development  of  county  dockets  which  include  state- 
approved   wildlife   practices   and,   subsequently,    encouraging    individual  farmers  in  selecting  these  practices. 


J&t  3ft  ^DlSOlllCtl,  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  expresses  this  opinion:  That  public  hunting  and  fishing  under 
state  law  should  be  recognized  as  lawful  and  desirable  activities  on  new  areas  acquired  and  placed  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


JS0  3it  ^CSiOlbelJ,  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  supports  the  principle  that  the  U.  S.  Congrfess  should  recognize 
the  many  valuable  contributions  of  state  wildlife  agencies  to  the  public  benefit  and  welfare  by  authorizing  them  for  receipt  of  excess 
federal  personal  property. 

JBc  i)t  JlAcSiOlbci).  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  supports  the  principle  of  wilderness  preservation  and  urges  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  during  the  Second  Session  of  the  87th  Congress  to  concur  with  the  Senate  and  establish  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  in  the  public  interest. 

j&t  i)t  IXtSiOlUCU,  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Congress  should  adopt  a  policy 
directing  the  multiple,  or  balanced,  use  management  of  the  national  land  reserve  for  all  purposes:  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
range,  timber,  watershed  protection  and  production  of  minerals. 


JSc  3)t  i\E£iOlb£0,  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  asserts  the  conviction  that  the  pollution  of  public  waters  must  be 
stopped  at  the  sources  and  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  federal,  state  and  local  governmental  agencies  and  civic,  fraternal,  women's 
and  conservation  organizations  in  cleaning  up  pollution  in  the  lakes,  streams  and  other  surface  waters  of  Virginia.  To  accomplish  this 
objective,  it  is  believed  vital  that  a  vigorous  program  of  enforcement  of  state  laws  and  local  ordinances  be  instituted  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  and  supplemented,  when  necessary  on  interstate  and  navigable  intrastate  waters,  by  appropriate  federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol action. 


|8c  3ft  i^CSColbCl),  That  the  U.  S.  Congress  is  hereby  petitioned  by  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  to  terminate  the  authorization 
for  federal  cost-sharing  for  drainage  of  wetlands  in  the  waterfowl  production  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  all  other 
areas  which  the  Interior  Department  designates  as  of  value  to  wildlife. 


j&t  3ft  i^0£fOlt)0b,  That  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hereby  asserts  its  belief  in  these  principles:  (1)  Recreational  uses  must 
be  adequately  provided  for  in  all  water  resource  planning;  therefore,  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  must  be  an  active  participant  in 
water  resource  planning  on  the  state  level;  (2)  All  water  resource  developments  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  minimum  reservoir 
poo]  levels  and  minimum  stream  flows  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife;  (3)  Public  recreational  accesses  to  public  waters  must  be  provided  for 
In  water  resource  planning;  (4)  Certain  streams  which  possess  outstanding  scenic  or  recreational  values  must  be  so  recognized  in  water 
resource  planning  and  be  maintained  free  of  water  developments. 
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Wild   animals  are   well    equipped   to   withstand   the   rigors   of  winter. 

By  HARRY  L.  GILLAM 

Information  Officer 

Commission   Photos    by  Keste.oo 

MAX  has  a  characteristic  known  as  a  conscience  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  differences  between 
him  and  the  lower  animals.  This  genuine  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  man  and  other  creations  of 
nature  is  perhaps  the  result  of  our  ability  to  reason  and 
evaluate  our  surroundings.  We  are  often  guilty,  however,  of 
"following  our  heart  instead  of  our  head"' — we  obev  the 
inner  voice  of  conscience  without  first  supplying  our  mind 
with  the  proper  facts.  This  often  works  out  all  right  in  our 
dealings  with  human  problems  but  seldom  works  well  with 
animals. 

We  are  inclined  to  "humanize"  animals.  The  sight  of  a  rab- 
bit huddled  in  a  snowbank  immediately  invokes  a  feeling  of 
pitA-  for  the  "poor  unfortunate  creature."  We  fail  to  re- 
member that  the  rabbit  has  a  warm  fur  coat  and  that 
huddling  up  with  it  fluffed  out  is  his  natural  method  of 
keeping  warm.  He  is  probably  just  as  cozy  as  you  would  be 
snuggled  under  your  electric  blanket  and  deserves  no  more 
pity.  \V  hen  we  see  a  bird  scratching  in  the  snow  for  a  few 
morsels  of  food,  we  feel  sorry  for  it.  forgetting  that  it  has 
strong  feet  and  powerful  leg  muscles  for  just  this  purpose. 

Since  we  ourselves  would  feel  helpless  if  cast  unprotected 
into  a  winter  wilderness  covered  with  snow,  we  often  get  the 
idea  that  wildlife  is  in  the  same  predicament.  Wild  animals 
are  well  equipped  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  winter  in  their 
normal  range.  If  they  were  not,  they  would  have  perished 
long  ago  before  man  appeared  on  the  scene  with  his  pity 
and  his  handouts. 

Wild  animals  are  really  quite  hardy.  Starvation  tests  con- 
ducted in  Pennsylvania  show  that  most  animals  can  go  with- 
out  food   for   a   week   or   more.   Many   species   can   endure 


even  greater  hardships  than  this  with  no  permanent  effects. 
Quail  and  rabbits  were  found  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to 
starvation  and  exposure,  but  adequate  food  alone  didn't 
prevent  losses  without  protection  from  the  winter  weather. 
Cover  seemed  to  be  nearly  as  important  as  food  in  the  sur- 
vival of  most  species,  and  it  is  something  that  can't  be 
thrown  to  the  animals  in  an  emergency. 

In  many  instances  where  great  numbers  of  birds  have 
been  found  dead  following  snow  and  ice  storms,  autopsies 
disclosed  that  exposure  or  other  effects  of  the  weather  were 
the  causes  of  death  rather  than  starvation.  Confinement 
under  crusted  snow,  ice  adhering  to  feathers,  and  freezing 
are  the  most  common  causes  of  bird  losses. 

Even  the  widely  publicized  problem  of  deer  starvation  is 
not  really  the  result  of  a  complete  lack  of  food.  Autopsies  of 
winter-killed  deer  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  show  that  they  have  a  stomach  full  of  poor  quality 
food  which  didn't  provide  enough  nutrients  to  keep  the 
animal  alive.  The  problem  is  usually  too  many  animals, 
rather  than  too  little  food. 

Pennsylvania  experiments  also  indicated  that  periods  ot 
winter  fasting  had  no  effect  on  the  reproductive  ability  of 
birds  provided  they  had  access  to  normal  food  supplies  in 
the  spring. 

A  blanket  of  snow  on  the  ground  always  seems  to  tune 
man's  benevolent  feelings  to  their  highest  pitch,  but  the 
worst  food  shortages  for  wildlife  often  come  when  the  woods 
and  fields  are  bare  of  snow.  Parts  of  the  country  where 
snow  never  falls  have  their  wildlife  famines  just  the  same. 


Cover  is  nearly 
as  innportant  as 
food  in  the  sur- 
vival of  most 
species.  Exposure 
and  other  effects 
of  the  weather, 
rather  than  star- 
vation, kill  birds 
during  snow  and 
ice  storms. 


Just  as  snow  covers  up  food,  it  opens  the  doors  to  new 
supplies  by  elevating  the  animals  so  they  can  reach  parts  of 
plants  and  shrubs  that  were  otherwise  inaccessible.  Turkeys, 
grouse  and  even  quail  are  not  well  adapted  to  perching  on 
bushes  and  weeds  while  feeding,  so  snow  often  permits  them 
to  utilize  fruits,  buds  and  seeds  from  the  tops  of  these  plants 
that  they  otherwise  couldn't  reach.  Rabbits  also  take  similar 
advantage  of  a  crusted  snow. 

The  idea  of  giving  nature  a  helping  hand  by  giving  wild- 
life a  handout  has  been  tried  since  men  first  wondered 
what  they  could  do  to  help  wild  creatures.  The  most  grati- 
fying thing  about  a  wildlife  soupline  is  that  the  animals 
are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  food.  This  gives 
the  impression  that  the  animals  appreciate  the  handout  and 
that  their  problems  are  solved.  But  the  soup  line  doesn't 
end  when  you  want  it  to.  Most  humans  forced  to  live  on 
handouts  feel  guilty  enough  to  start  making  their  own 
way  again  when  possible.  Wild  animals  have  no  such  feelings 
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Photo   by    Leonard   Lee   Rue   III 
Ths    fur    of    the    snowshoe    rabbit,    or    varying    hare,    changes    color    in 
winter  to  match  the  snow,  making  it  more  difficult  to  see. 


Mr.    Beaver's   well    constructed    lodge    provides    adequate    shelter    -for    his 
family  during   the   roughest  winters. 

of  shame  or  guilt.  They  recognize  an  easy  racket,  and  cash 
in  on  it. 

The  quality  of  the  food  distributed  to  wildlife  is  very 
important.  To  be  practical  for  mass  distribution,  a  wildlife 
food  must  be  cheap.  Cheap  foods  don't  have  all  the  nutrients 
animals  require,  so  they  will  only  help  the  animal  through 
short  periods  of  extreme  crisis. 

Animals  actually  in  the  throes  of  starvation  don't  respond 
as  readily  to  handouts  as  most  well-meaning  people  think. 
Feeding  a  starving  deer  a  forkful  of  hay  is  often  like  giv- 
ing a  starving  man  a  steak — its  weakened  system  can't 
handle  it. 

Animals  subjected  to  winter  feeding  lose  some  of  their 
natural  wariness  from  close  association  and  limited  move- 
ment. Food  is  nearly  always  distributed  in  bunches  which 
concentrate  the  animals  in  these  areas.  These  unnatural  con- 
centrations are  drawing  cards  for  predators,  which  find 
the  animals  lured  from  their  natural  cover  easy  pickings. 
Grouns  of  animals  in  close  association  are  ideal  focal  points 
for  disease  which  flourishes  and  spreads  among  the  weak- 
ened wildlife.  Undesirable  animals  benefit  from  winter  feed- 
ing programs,  too,  often  more  than  game.  Mice,  rats,  and 
starlings,  to  mention  a  few,  find  winter  feeding  much  to 
their  liking. 

Any  widespread  artificial  winter  feeding  program  is  now 
regarded  by  most  state  game  agencies  as  a  waste  of  the 
licenseholder's  money.  In  numerous  instances  among  the 
many  states  that  have  tried  winter  feeding,  substantial  wild- 
life losses  have  occurred  while  a  high-powered  winter  feed- 
ing program  was  underway.  In  isolated  cases  where  a  genu- 
ine short-term  emergency  exists,  winter  feeding  may  be 
justified. 


Commission  Regulation  Prohibits 
Hunting  In  Snow  For  Small  Game 

The  full  text  of  the  Virginia  Game  Commission's 
Regulation  15  is  as  follows: 

"SNOW,  UNLAWFUL  TO  HUNT  IN,  WITH  EX- 
CEPTIONS: It  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  or  track 
woodcock  or  nonmigratory  game  birds  or  game  ani- 
mals in  the  snow  except  that  deer  and  elk  may  be 
hunted  in  the  snow,  statewide,  where  there  is  an  open 
season,  and  bear  may  be  hunted  in  the  snow  either  on 
or  off  one's  own  land;  provided,  however,  that  land- 
owners may  kill  rabbits  in  the  snow  on  their  lands  for 
their  own  personal  use,  and  that  foxes  may  be  hunted 
with  dogs,  but  not  with  guns,  in  the  snow." 

This  regulation's  supporters  exist  primarily  among 
quail  hunters  and  among  western  Virginia  sportsmen 
who  feel  that,  if  hunting  were  permitted,  unfair  ad- 
vantage could  be  taken  of  roosting  birds,  especially 
grouse.  The  regulation's  effect  is  to  shorten  the  legal 
hunting  season  considerably.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Game  Commission  to  rescind  this  regulation  if 
this  step  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State's 
sportsmen. 


Present-day    game   management    experts    recommend    the 
"food  and  cover"  plot  for  aiding-  wildlife  in  winter.   This 


Feeding  song- 
birds and  game 
birds  around 
dwellings  where 
they  can  be  ob- 
served should  be 
justified  primarily 
as    a    hobby. 


provides  both  food  and  cover  of  a  permanent  or  semi-per- 
manent nature  and  can  actually  increase  the  number  of 
animals  the  land  will  produce.  Temporary  and  permanent 
plantings  of  this  type  are  made  by  the  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  on  public  hunting  lands,  while 
private  landowners  and  sportsman's  clubs  are  encouraged 
to  make  such  plantings  on  their  own  lands. 

Feeding  song  birds  and  game  birds  on  a  very  limited 
scale  can  be  justified  on  a  quite  different  basis.  Feeding  birds 
and  small  game  concentrates  them  around  dwellings  where 
they  can  be  observed  and  appreciated.  Winter  feeding  may 
make  dependent  bums  out  of  the  small  number  involved, 
but  this  is  unimportant.  The  person  who  is  footing  the  bill 
for  these  backyard  handouts  is  getting  his  money's  worth 
of  enjoyment — not  his  money's  worth  of  meat — from  the 
undertaking. 

A  hobby  is  one  thing,  but  a  business  is  quite  another,  and 
managing  the  state's  wildlife  resource  is  big  business! 
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Wildlife  Conservation  Unit  1  Fish  and  Fishing 
Study  2  -  - 

Fish  Life  Histories 

By  DOROTHY  E.  ALLEN 
Education  Officer 


OUR  objectives  are: 
1.  To  identify  fish  in  an  aquarium,  mounted,  and 
wiggling  at  the  end  of  a  fishing  line. 
2.  To  understand  how  fish  reproduce. 
The  following  equipment  will  be  helpful: 

1.  Maps  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  world. 

2.  Color  pictures  of  different  fish,  with  descriptions. 

Descriptions 

TROUT:  brook  (speckled,  mountain,  native,  square  tail)  ; 
rainbow  (California  trout,  steelhead)  ;  brown  (Loch  Leven 
trout).  All  have  an  "adipose,"  or  fatty,  fin  behind  their  dor- 
sal fins. 

All  three  trout  species  found  in  Virginia  waters  are  highly 
sought  by  fishermen.  The  brook  trout  is  the  only  trout  native 
to  the  Old  Dominion.  The  rainbow  was  originally  found  in 
Rocky  Mountain  streams.  Look  on  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  find  the  rainbow  trout's  native  home.  The  brown 
trout  was  introduced  to  America  from  Germany  and  Scot- 
land. Find  its  native  habitat  on  a  world  map  or  globe.  Brown 
trout  were  first  stocked  in  Virginia  in  the  Roanoke  River 
in  1958. 

Rainboiv  and  brown  trout  are  usually  larger  than  the 
brook  trout.  In  small  streams  in  Virginia,  the  rainbow  will 
reach  two  pounds,  the  brown  three  pounds  or  more,  and 
the  brook  seldom  more  than  one  pound. 

Why  do  you  think  they  call  the  rainbow  trout  the  rainbow? 


Attention,  Teachers 

WHEN  a  student  of  yours  goes  fishing,  a  tug  at  his 
line  by  a  hooked  fish  will  prove  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. He  will  be  even  more  thrilled  if  he  knows  what 
species  that  flopping  aquatic  is  when  he  pulls  in  the 
fish  to  examine  it.  In  this  study,  space  limitations  allow 
only  brief  descriptions  of  the  species  and  the  families 
to  which  they  belong.  To  make  this  an  informative 
study,  it  is  important  that  you  have  available  colored 
pictures  of  fish  and  descriptions  of  each  fish. 

Fish  are  the  only  animals  in  the  world  that  re- 
produce by  three  known  methods.  Nature  has  given 
fish  the  ability  to  produce  vast  numbers  of  eggs  with 
the  intention  for  only  two  of  the  eggs  to  develop  into 
mature  fish.  This  is  a  very  important  safety  factor,  be- 
cause the  survival-to-maturity  rate  in  fish  is  often 
quite  low.  Their  habitat  is  subject  to  violent  changes 
by  nature  kill  and  man's  tampering.  Nature's  safety 
factor  enables  spawning  of  far  more  eggs  than  the 
number  which  will  ever  grow  up  to  be  fish.  An  under- 
standing of  reproduction  will  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  later  studies  of  the  aquatic  habitat,  food  supply, 
pollution    control    and    fish    management. 


If  you  look  closely  at  one  or  at  a  color  picture  of  one,  you'll 
see  it  wears  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Its  sides  have  a  hori- 
zontal pink  to  red  or  purple  band  which  turns  bright  red 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  rainbow  is  black  polka- 
dotted  all  over.  As  the  males  get  older,  they  become  more 
sharp  nosed  than  the  females.  The  older  males  stick  out  their 
lower  jaw  as  in  defiance  to  a  hook,  so  we  call  this  band  of 
cartilage  a  hook  or  "kype." 

The  brook  trout  wears  a  colorful  coat  of  red,  gray  or 
yellow  spots  rimmed  in  blue.  To  further  dress  up  his  ap- 
pearance, he  displays  vivid  white  edges  on  his  lower  fins. 

SUNFISH:  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass,  spotted 
bass,  rock  bass,  bluegill,  crappie.  These  have  both  spiny  and 
soft  rays  in  a  single  dorsal  fin. 

Fishermen  confuse  the  smallmouth  and  the  largemouth 
bass,  but  you  can  learn  to  tell  them  apart.  The  upper  jaw  of 
the  smallmouth  does  not  extend  past  the  middle  of  the  eye  as 
is  the  case  with  the  largemouth  whose  mouth  extends  at 
least  to  the  back  edge  of  its  eye.  The  smallmouth  also  has 
vertical  stripes ;  the  largemouth  has  a  horizontal  black  stripe. 
The  body  coloration  of  the  smallmouth  is  tinted  with  gold, 
and  the  largemouth  is  greenish  above,  lighter  on  the  sides 
and  white  on  the  belly.  The  scales  are  smaller  in  the  small- 
mouth than  in  the  largemouth;  the  smallmouth  has  11 
horizontal  rows  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and  the 
base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  while  the  largemouth  has  no  more 
than  eight. 

The  spotted  bass  is  often  confused  with  both  the  small- 
mouth and  largemouth.  This  species  has  a  mouth  similar  to 
the  smallmouth  and  the  horizontal  stripe  and  general  body 
coloration  of  a  largemouth.  It  has  a  pronounced  rough 
spot  on  the  tongue  that  looks  like  a  black  patch,  and  it  is 
found  only  in  the  New  River  drainage  in  Virginia. 

Rock  bass,  or  redeye,  are  often  found  with  smallmouth 
bass  in  small  bass  streams.  It  is  the  only  member  of  the 
sunfish  family  which  has  the  combination  of  11  spines  in 
the  dorsal  fin  and  six  spines  in  the  anal  fin.  Bronze  and 
black  mottling  on  the  sides  and  red  eyes  are  its  characteris- 
tic marks. 

Look  at  color  pictures  of  these  four  fish.  If  you  caught  one 
of  these  bass,  how  would  you  be  able  to  tell  which  one  it  was? 

Few  smallmouth  bass  exceed  six  pounds,  and  a  four- 
pounder  is  a  trophy  fish  in  Virginia.  Most  largemouth  bass 
average  less  than  two  pounds,  with  fish  over  seven  pounds 
considered  trophies.  The  largest  ever  taken  in  Virginia 
weighed  slightly  over  15  pounds.  Rock  bass  seldom  exceed 
a  weight  of  one  pound,  and  a  10-inch,  one-half  pound  speci- 
men is  considered  large  by  most  anglers. 

The  bluegill  varies  in  color  more  than  any  other  sunfish, 
ranging  from  blue-black  in  heavily  stained  swamp  waters 
to  a  light  greenish-blue  in  other  waters.  The  male  is  al- 
ways darker  than  the  female  and  boasts  a  dark  orange  or 
mahogany-colored  throat  in  breeding  season,  while  the  throat 
of  the  female  is  always  a  dull  yellow.  The  ear  flap  is  solid 
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Horiiontal    black   stripe    means    largemouth    bass. 

black  on  both  sexes.  A  five-ounce  bluegill  is  considered  ade- 
quate by  most  fishermen,  but  weights  up  to  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  have  been  recorded  in  Virginia. 

A  crappie's  sides  are  silvery  with  irregularly  spaced 
black  spots;  throat  and  fore  part  of  belly  are  dusky  or  slate 
colored.  The  front  portion  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  black 
crappie  has  either  seven  or  eight  spines,  while  that  of  the 
white  crappie  has  six  spines.  Crappie  average  less  than  one- 
half  pound. 

The  chain  pickerel  has  a  mouthful  of  sharp  teeth,  a  single 
dorsal  fin  inserted  far  back  on  the  body,  small  scales  and  the 
chain-like  pattern  on  its  dark  green  sides.  One  to  two 
pounds  is  average,  and  a  "pike"  over  five  pounds  is  rare. 

The  walleye  has  two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  a  spiny-rayed  fin 
forward  followed  by  a  separate  soft-rayed  fin,  and  a  mouth- 
ful of  sharp  canine  teeth.  What  are  canine  teeth?  What 
animals  do  you  know  have  canine  teeth?  The  average 
walleye  caught  in  Virginia  weighs  between  two  and  three 
pounds,  with  an  occasional  eight-  to  12-pounder  being  taken. 

SEA   BASS:   striped   bass,   white   bass   and   white   perch. 

The  striped  bass  moves  from  tidal  bays  to  fresh  water  to 
spawn.  Kerr  Reservoir  ( Buggs  Island)  is  the  only  place 
striped  bass  are  landlocked  in  Virginia.  The  white  bass  is 
strictly  a  fresh-water  species.  It  stays  in  schools  throughout 
its  life,  seldom  traveling  alone.  All  three  have  two  separate 
dorsal  fins.  Both  the  striped  bass  and  white  bass  have  seven 
longitudinal  black  lines  on  their  sides. 

The  white  perch  does  not  have  the  black  stripes,  and  it  has 
a  smaller  mouth  than  the  other  two  species.  It  is  more 
streamlined  than  the  deeper  bodied  white  bass. 

The  striped  bass  is  the  largest  member  of  the  family  and 
the  best-known  sporting  anadromous  fish.  One  weighing  50 
pounds  8  ounces  was  taken  by  a  sport  fisherman  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  larger  ones  have  been  taken  by  commercial  fish- 
ermen. The  white  bass  reaches  five  pounds;  the  average 
fish  creeled  weighs  less  than  two  pounds.  The  white  perch 
averages  one-half  pound. 

FRESHWATER  CATFISH:  channel  catfish,  bullheads, 
flathead  catfish. 

Catfish  do  not  have  scales;  instead,  they  have  a  thick 
leathery  skin.  They  live  on  mud  bottoms  of  streams  and 
ponds,  and  are  adapted  for  life  in  such  locations.  They  have 
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barbels,  or  feelers,  to  help  them  find  their  way  about  and  to 
find  food  in  the  mud.  Two  barbels  stand  straight  up,  the 
two  largest  ones  stand  out  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
two  pairs  of  short  ones  adorn  the  lower  lip.  Catfish  gill 
covers  open  below  rather  than  at  the  sides  of  their  bodies. 

Channel  cats  found  in  Virginia  waters  do  not  exceed  25 
pounds,  averaging  around  five  pounds.  Bullheads  average 
less  than  one  pound.  The  flathead  catfish  reaches  over  100 
pounds  and  five  feet  in  length. 

SL  CKERS :  The  sucker  can  protrude  its  toothless  mouth  to 
suck  in  food  from  the  bottom.  There  are  comblike  teeth  in 
its  throat.  The  body  is  covered  with  smooth  scales,  but  there 
are  none  on  the  head. 

CARP:  Native  of  Asia  and  a  member  of  the  minnow 
family,  the  carp  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  brought  to  America  from  Germany  in  1870. 
Distinguished  by  its  very  long  dorsal  (back)  fin  which  is 
preceded  by  a  hard,  saw-toothed  spine  (a  similar  spine  is 
located  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  anal  fin),  the  species  is 
also  marked  by  the  two  whisker-like  barbels  on  each  side  of 
its  mouth.   (Goldfish,  closely  related,  do  not  have  barbels.) 

LONGNOSE  GAR:  The  longnose  gar  and  bowfin  are  re- 
ferred to  as  ancient  fishes  or  living  fossils.  The  longnose  gar 
gets  its  name  from  its  bill-like  jaws  equipped  with  strong, 
sharp  teeth.  Heavy  diamond-shaped  scales  cover  its   body. 

BOWFIX:  This  predator  fish  has  an  extremely  long 
greenish  dorsal  fin.  with  olive-colored  margin,  which  ex- 
tends over  most  of  the  length  of  the  back.  Males  have  a 
distinct  black  spot  edged  with  yellow  or  orange  at  the  base 
of  the  tail.  Its  mouth  is  equipped  with  strong,  sharp  teeth. 

ANADROMOUS  FISHES  are  marine  (salt-water)  fish 
that  migrate  to  fresh  water  for  spawning. 

The  American  shad  is  one  of  the  larger  members  of  the 
herring  family.  It  has  jaws  about  equal  in  length,  a  few 
faint  spots  on  its  sides,  a  cheek  deeper  than  broad,  and  an 
upper  jaw  that  extends  back  to  beneath  the  rear  margin  of 
the  eye.  The  hickory  shad's  lower  jaw  extends  beyond  the 
upper,  and  the  fish  has  several  dark  spots  on  its  sides. 

All  herring  are  "soft  finned"'  fishes.  All  have  single,  dorsal 
fins  and  deeply  forked  tails.  No  lateral  line  is  visible.  They 
are  deep-bodied  fishes,  flattened  sideways.  Most  of  them  poss- 
ess large,  round  scales  that  come  off  easily.  Their  bellies  gen- 
erally have  a  serrated  lower  edge. 

The  Atlantic  sturgeon  could  be  called  a  vacuum-cleaner 
fish.  Notice  where  its  mouth  is  located.  Leather  was  once 
made  from  the  skin.  Isinglass  (look  this  word  up)  is  made 
from  the  bladder.  Its  four  barbels  (chin  whiskers)  are 
thought  to  be  covered  with  taste  buds.  Atlantic  sturgeon 
reach  a  length  of  12  feet  and  weigh  up  to  600  pounds. 

The  sea  lamprey  is  an  eel-like  fish  whose  mouth  is  a  large 
sucking  disk  containing  12  rows  of  large,  hooked  teeth. 
Clinging  with  its  sucker-like  mouth,  the  lamprey  rasps  a 
hole  in  the  skin  of  its  prey  with  its  sharp  teeth  and  sucks  out 
the  blood.  The  victim  may  be  killed  by  such  attacks,  espe- 
cially if  the  lamprey  is  large  or  if  several  individuals  attack 
the  same  fish.  Lampreys  prey  on  other  fishes. 

Reproduction 

The  fish  starts  life  as  an  egg.  This  is  true  of  all  higher 
animals.  The  egg  is  produced  by  the  female.  Before  it  can 
develop  into  an  individual,  a  cell  produced  by  the  male,  called 
the  sperm,  must  enter  the  egg  to  fertilize  it.  The  egg  can- 
not move.  The  sperm  is  much  smaller  than  the  egg  and  is 
equipped  with  some  form  of  a  tail  by  which  it  is  able  to 
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move  itself  through  a  liquid  medium  and  enter  the  egg. 
Millions  of  eggs  and  sperm  are  released  into  the  water,  and 
fertilization  is  entirely  a  matter  of  chance  meeting.  This 
method  of  reproduction  can  only  be  used  by  animals  that 
live  in  the  water,  for  on  dry  land  the  sperm  which  can  only 
move  in  a  liquid  would  be  unable  to  seek  the  egg  and  both 
would  soon  die.  This  method  of  reproduction  is  known  as 
external  fertilization  and  external  development.  Two  other 
means  of  reproduction  are.  when  the  egg  is  internally  fer- 
tilized and  then  expelled  for  external  development  (as  with 
a  chicken  or  alligator  which  lay  eggs  and  then  hatch  them) 
and  when  the  fertilized  egg  is  kept  inside  the  body  to  de- 
velop as  it  is  with  mammals. 

Fish  are  the  animals  which  use  all  three  methods  of  re- 
production. Most  fish  reproduce  by  the  female  expelling  eggs 
and  the  male  expelling  sperm,  with  external  fertilization  and 
development  following.  In  general,  large  eggs  require  more 
time  than  small  eggs  to  develop.  In  any  species  of  fish,  the 
warmer  the  water,  the  more  quickly  the  eggs  will  hatch.  We 
will  explain  two  methods  to  you  and  leave  the  third  for  you 
to  observe  as  a  class  activity. 

TROUT:  Once  each  year,  after  their  second  or  third  birth- 
day, trout  spawn.  Look  up  the  word  spawn  and  see  what  its 
meaning  is.  Brook  and  brown  trout  spawn  in  the  fall;  rain- 
bow trout  spawn  in  the  spring  in  their  native  habitat.  Hatch- 
ery strains  spawn  in  the  fall  in  eastern  United  States.  The 
female  trout  goes  up  a  stream,  usually  to  a  riffle,  and  builds 
a  nest  which  is  called  a  redd. 

A  depression  is  made  in  the  gravel  bottom  of  a  stream, 
often  in  water  so  shallow  her  dorsal  fin  is  visible  above  the 
surface.  The  female  fans  out  a  flat  saucer-like  area  with 
her  powerful  tail  as  she  rolls  on  her  side.  This  may  go  on 
for  one  to  eight  or  more  hours.  The  males  watch  her  but 
do  not  help  with  the  egg  pit.  The  larger  males  will  try  to 
drive  away  the  smaller  male  trout.  When  the  redd  is  fin- 
ished, the  female  drops  into  the  center  of  the  pit  with  her 
vent  and  anal  fins  well  down  in  the  deepest  part.  The  male 
takes  up  a  parallel  position  and  turns  on  his  side  so  his 
abdomen  is  close  to  hers.  With  arched  bodies  they  discharge 
the  eggs  and  milt  at  exactly  the  same  instant.  This  is  im- 
portant for  two  reasons:  first,  because  otherwise  the  milt 
sperm  might  be  carried  away  by  the  current  without  reach- 
ing the  eggs,  and  second,  because,  although  the  eggs  remain 
ready  to  be  fertilized  for  several  minutes,  the  sperm  loses  its 
potency  within  45  seconds  after  it  has  entered  the  water. 

Often  one  or  more  of  the  other  attending  males  rush  in 
and  take  part  in  the  fertilization,  the  cloud  of  milt  settling 
compactly  about  the  pink  eggs  as  they  stream  into  the  nest. 
The  whole  process  takes  about  two  seconds. 

The  female  goes  upstream  and  builds  another  nest.  This 
gravel  is  fanned  down  over  the  completed  nest  while  the 
first  male  guards  it  against  outsiders.  This  process  is  re- 
peated several  times  before  she  is  rid  of  all  her  eggs,  and 
the  whole  business  may  last  from  a  day  to  a  week.  Mother 
and  fathers  then  go  their  separate  ways. 

From  12  to  20  days  later,  depending  on  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  the  egg  develops  eyes.  In  35  to  40  days,  newly 
hatched  fish,  called  fry,  dart  around  inside  the  redd.  They 
carry  around  a  large  yolk-sac  containing  their  food.  When 
all  this  nourishment  is  absorbed,  they  become  more  fish- 
like in  form  and  work  their  way  out  of  the  nest  into  the 
stream  to  look  for  food.  Young  trout  feed  almost  entirely  on 
aquatic  insects  and  other  small  invertebrates.  After  they 
grow  to  one  inch,  they  are  called  fingerlings  and  have  dark 


vertical  blotches  or  markings  called  "parr"  marks. 

BASS:  At  the  age  of  one  or  two  years,  when  the  water 
temperature  rises  above  60  degrees,  black  bass  spawn. 
The  male  bass  chooses  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  from  18 
inches  to  six  feet  deep,  on  which  he  prepares  a  circular, 
saucer-like  depression,  its  diameter  about  twice  his  l?ngth, 
with  sand  and  small  stones  in  a  ring  around  the  edge,  larger 
stones  in  the  center.  Each  male  looks  upon  his  nest  as  his 
own  private  property  and  allows  no  other  male  to  come 
within  his  territory.  Fights  among  males  occur,  especially 
when  females  enter  disputed  or  borderline  regions.  Having 
provided  what  the  female  wants — a  home — he  makes  no 
effort  to  pursue  her,  but  settles  down  there  and  waits  for 
her  to  come.  When  she  enters  his  territory,  he  comes  out  to 
meet  her  with  raised  fins.  After  a  brief  courtship,  consist- 
ing of  "touch  and  go  tag."  they  begin  to  circle  inside  the 
nest,  she  laying  a  few  eggs  at  a  time,  he  fertilizing  them. 
The  minute  laying  is  over,  he  throws  her  out,  and  is  at  once 
ready  to  take  another  prospective  mother.  As  many  as  three 
females  have  been  known  to  lay  in  one  nest  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Two-pound  females  contain  about  6,000  eggs,  and 
10,000  eggs  in  one  nest  is  not  unusual. 

The  hatching  period  is  short.  At  72  degrees  it  is  only  two 
days;  at  66  degrees  it  is  five  days.  During  this  time  the  male 
remains  on  guard,  driving  off  all  hungry  intruders  and  spend- 
ing much  time  over  the  nest,  which  he  fans  with  his  fins. 
This  aerates  the  eggs  and  keeps  them  free  of  fungus,  para- 
sites, and  other  microscopic  predators.  His  care  continues 
until  the  yolk-sac  is  absorbed,  which  takes  from  one  to  two 
weeks  depending  on  the  temperature,  but  as  soon  as  the  fry 
begin  to  swim  he  deserts  them. 

By  autumn  they  reach  the  length  of  from  two  to  six  or 
even  eight  inches.  In  a  year  they  may  attain  the  length  of 
10  inches,  but  it  is  the  end  of  the  second  year  before  most 
of  them  have  reached  the  eight-  to  12-inch  range. 

The  PICKEREL  spawns  in  early  spring,  depositing  its 
eggs  over  submerged  aquatic  vegetation  and  quickly  aban- 
doning the  spawning  area.  Vegetation  is  essential  for  suc- 
cessful reproduction.  Any  eggs  which  fall  directly  on  the 
stream  or  pond  bottom  suffocate. 

WALLEYE  ascend  the  major  rivers  in  early  spring  and 
scatter  their  eggs  over  the  gravel  stream  bottom  in  shallow 
water.  A  10-pound  female  will  produce  between  250,000  and 
500,000  eggs.  The  fish  return  to  deep  water  and  do  not  tend 
the  eggs  or  the  young. 

STRIPED  BASS  reach  maturity  in  their  fourth  or  fifth 
year  and  spawn  annually  thereafter.  They  have  no  nest  and 
offer  no  parental  protection  to  eggs  or  young.  The  semibuoy- 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
The  nest  of  a   largemouth  bass  is  a  circular,  saucer-like  depression  with 
sand  and  small  stone  in  a  ring  around  the  edge. 
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Trout   spawn    in    gravel    nests   called    redds.   The   te- 

male    selects    a    spot    in    the    gravel     and    digs    a 

pit     with     her    tail. 


Young  of  most  fish  are  usually  "big-eyed"  and  have  transparent  bodies. 

Often  a   bright  red  or  yellow  ball-like  mass — the  yollt  sac — is  attached 

to  the   underside  of  the  body  for   half  its   length.  The   fry   live   on   this 

for  some  time. 

ant  eggs  are  shed  randomly,  usually  in  shallow,  fast  flowing 
waters,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  current  or  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  to  keep  them  in  motion  until  they  hatch. 
This  usually  requires  between  36  and  48  hours  at  preferred 
water  temperatures  of  65  to  70  degrees.  The  number  of 
eggs  is  large;  about  one  million  for  a  10-pound  female 
and  about  10  miUion  for  a  75-pounder.  The  young  absorb 
the  yolk-sac  in  a  week,  and  form  scales  when  about  half  an 
inch  long.  They  grow  rapidly. 

CATFISH  prefer  hollow  logs  or  undercut  banks  in  large 
streams  as  sites  for  spawning.  From  the  nest  they  remove 
pebbles  by  sucking  them  into  their  mouth  and  carrying  them 
off  a  distance.  The  male  drives  the  female  away  after 
spawning  and  he  protects  the  eggs  and  newly  hatched  fry 
until  they  can  fend  for  themselves. 

SUCKERS:  The  common  sucker  spawns  in  April  through 
May,  usually  over  a  gravel  bottom.  It  is  a  random  spawner, 
depositing  eggs  in  a  careless  manner  in  the  swift,  rocky 
riffles  of  the  smaller  streams,  or  in  shallow  bays  of  lakes, 
and  leaving  them  unattended  until  they  hatch. 

CARP  spawn  in  June.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  vegeta- 
tion in  shallow  marshy  waters  one  to  two  feet  deep,  or  in 
flooded  swamps.  The  female  may  deposit  a  half  million  or 
more  in  groups  of  400  to  500  at  a  time.  They  hatch  in  five 
to  12  days,  and  the  young  that  survive  mature  in  two  to 
three  years. 

BOWFINS  and  GARS:  These  require  shallow  weedy  areas 
and  clear  water  for  successful  reproduction.  Gar  can  with- 
stand much  greater  turbidity.  Its  eggs,  believed  to  be  poison- 
ous, are  adhesive  and  usually  deposited  on  submerged  vege- 
tation. The  male  bowfin  builds  a  saucer-like  nest  in  soft  sand 
or  gravel  at  roots  of  water  plants.  The  2,000  to  5,000  eggs 
laid  by  the  female  are  guarded  by  the  male  for  eight  to 
10  days  until  the  young  are  hatched.  The  school  of  fry, 
resembling  a  mass  of  tadpoles  or  poUywogs,  leave  the  nest 
after  about  nine  days,  accompanied  and  guarded  by  the  male 
until  the  young  are  an  inch  or  more  long. 

SHAD:  Two-  to  five-year-old  bucks  (males)  usually  reach 
maturity  a  year  ahead  of  the  roes  (females).  Some  roes  al- 
most become  old  maids,  for  they  may  not  return  to  the 
rivers  to  spawn  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old.  They 
may  spawn  three  or  four  times  during  a  season  before  their 
300,000  to  500,000  eggs  have  been  released.  Shad  travel  12 
to  14  miles  in  24  hours  to  Virginia  rivers  to  spawn  when 
water  temperatures  reach  45 °F.  The  sea  is  the  usual  home  of 
shad,  but  to  reproduce  it  must  return  to  fresh  water.  Most 
often  adult  shad  return  to  the  river  in  which  they  were 
hatched.  The  fertilized  shad  eggs  drift  near  the  bottom  until 
they  hatch.  Their  incubation  period  ranges  from  three  to  10 
days  depending  on  water  temperature.  After  spawning,  the 
adults  return  to  the  sea,  beyond  reach  of  their  greatest 
enemy — man.  The  eggs,  broadcast  and  fertilized  in  fresh 
waters,  soon  hatch  and  tiny  shad  remain  in  the  rivers  until 
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Illustration  Courtesy  Oregon  Fish  Commission 

fall.   In   autumn   shad   fingerlings,   about   four   inches   long, 
move  to  the  sea  until  they  mature. 

SEA  LAMPREYS  build  circular  nests  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter  in  gravelly  areas,  clearing  away  the  stones  by 
carrying  them  with  their  mouths.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
young  lampreys  drift  to  muddy  sections  of  streams  where 
they  burrow  into  the  bottom  and  remain  for  several  years, 
feeding  on  small  aquatic  animals. 

Suggested  Activities 

Place  a  small  bullhead  in  an  aquarium  jar.  At  first,  leave 
water  clear  and  add  a  little  pond  weed.  Watch  the  bullhead's 
natural  tendency  to  hide.  Then  add  mud  and  gravel  and  note 
behavior  of  fish. 

If  it  is  possible,  plan  to  visit  a  fish  hatchery.  Students  may 
see  how  eggs  are  stripped  from  the  female  fish  and  fertilized. 
They  may  learn  how  these  fertilized  eggs  are  incubated.  Why 
do  these  eggs  have  a  better  chance  for  survival  than  those 
v/hich  hatch  in  a  stream?  What  are  some  natural  enemies 
of  fish  fry  in  a  stream,  which  hold  down  the  fish  population? 

Get  some  fertilized  fish  eggs,  put  them  in  small  containers 
of  aquarium  water,  and  follow  development  and  hatching. 

REPRODUCTION  OF  "LIVE  BEARERS":  This  activity 
shows  internal  fertilization  and  external  development. 

In  almost  every  classroom  where  there  is  an  aquarium  you 
will  find  guppies.  If  you  have  this  equipment  already  present, 
it  will  help  explain  their  method  of  reproduction. 

Fertilization  in  the  guppy  is  by  means  of  a  little  ])all  of 
spermatozoa  which  the  male  sticks  to  the  female's  vent  which 
she  sucks  into  her  body,  but  instead  of  the  eggs  being  re- 
leased for  external  development,  the  next  thing  to  appear  is 
a  number  of  well  formed  baby  fish.  There  is  no  more  con- 
nection between  the  developing  guppies  and  their  mother 
than  there  is  between  a  hen  and  the  eggs  on  which  she  is 
sitting.  The  mother  guppy's  body  is  merely  the  nest  in  which 
the  eggs  remain  until  they  hatch.  She  sits  on  her  eggs  not  by 
covering  them  with  her  body  but  by  keeping  them  inside 
her  body.  The  guppy's  egg,  just  like  the  hen's  egg,  draws 
upon  its  own  yolk,  not  upon  the  mother's  bloodstream,  for 
nutrition.  Development  of  the  egg  is  external  to  her  tissues 
even  though  it  takes  place  within  her  body  cavity. 

Some  Reference  Materials 

"Freshwater  Sport  Fish,"  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  Full-color  chart.  Free  on  request. 

"Game  Commission's  Inland  Fish  Propagation  Facilities," 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Circular  #18. 

Martin,  Robert  G.  "Descriptions  and  Life  Histories  of  Vir- 
ginia's Game  Fishes,"  Virginia  Wildlife,  XXII  (August 
and  September,  1961).  Reprint  C-4. 

Massmann,  William  H.,  and  Bailey,  Robert  S.  "Virginia's 
Anadromous    Fishes,"    Virginia    Wildlife,    XXII     (April, 
1961)  ;  "The  Shad  in  Virginia  Waters,"  Virginia  Wildlife, 
XVII   (April,  1956).  Reprint  C-3. 
NEXT  MONTH :  Study  3.— Fish  Habitat. 
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RAZY  as  a  loon"  is  a  common  term  of  abuse.  There 
is  some  argument  as  to  the  origin  of  this  expres- 
sion, but  the  best  answer  is  that  it  refers  to  the 
weird  calls  of  the  loon,  some  of  which  sound  like  insane 
laughter. 

In  its  winter  visits  to  Virginia  the  loon  is  almost  a  silent 
bird.  It  occasionally  utters  a  low,  mournful  call.  At  home  on 
its  northern  lakes,  however,  its  calls  are  varied,  all  of  them 
loud  and  resonant,  most  of  them  mournful,  many  of  them 
rich  and  mellow,  and  some  of  them  like  queer,  crazy 
laughter. 

One  of  these  birds  was  brought  to  me  by  a  boy  who  had 
caught  it  in  a  small  stream  at  the  edge  of  Lexington.  The 
loon  was  crippled.  It  had  evidently  struck  a  wire,  had  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  had  then  struggled  to  this  tiny  creek.  I 
took  the  bird  out  to  the  Big  Spring  pond  and  released  it  in 
the  water.  It  first  wet  its  body  thoroughly,  then  stood  up  and 
flapped  its  wings  vigorously,  swam  a  few  yards,  and  then 
paused  to  give  a  low,  sad  cry.  The  bird  had  been  too  badly 
injured  to  recover.  Two  weeks  later  we  found  its  frozen 
body  at  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

Once  in  April,  while  a  companion  and  I  were  resting 
at  the  top  of  Jump  Mountain  after  a  climb,  we  heard  a 
mournful,  drawn  out  cry  in  the  air  high  above  us,  "wurroo, 
wurroo,  wurroo."  Looking  up  we  could  see  two  loons,  prob- 
ably the  smaller  red-throated  loons.  Soon  others  came  over, 
until  we  had  seen  17  of  them.  They  were  migrating  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  across  the  mountains. 


Normally  loons  only  winter  in  Virginia,  although  a  few 
fail  to  go  north  at  the  proper  time  and  hang  around  the 
coast  all  summer.  Stragglers  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state  at  times,  but  both  common  and  red-throated  loons  are 
abundant  as  migrants  in  fall  and  spring  and  common  in 
winter  on  the  larger  rivers,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  off- 
shore. In  April  and  May  1942,  Harry  Bailey  of  the  Back 
Bay  refuge  counted  about  400  of  the  two  species  which  had 
been  killed  by  oil  from  ships  sunk  by  submarines. 

In  summer  plumage  the  loon  is  a  magnificent  bird.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  goose.  The  head  is  a  shining  green- 
ish-black, the  back  a  checkerboard  of  white  spots  with  black 
borders,  the  neck  marked  with  patches  of  white  streaks,  and 
the  breast  white.  The  large  bill  is  black,  and  the  eye  a  bright 
red.  In  its  winter  plumage  it  is  a  much  duller  but  still  at- 
tractive bird,  with  its  torpedo-like  shape,  its  dark  back  and 
white  underparts. 

The  loon  is  strictly  a  bird  of  the  water.  It  can  fly  well 
when  it  needs  to  make  long  journeys  on  its  migrations,  but 
it  prefers  to  swim  and  to  dive.  As  an  underwater  swimmer 
it  is  an  expert,  using  wings  as  well  as  feet  at  times,  able 
to  stay  submerged  for  long  periods,  and  traveling  at  a  high 
speed.  Since  the  legs  are  placed  far  back  for  fast  action  in 
water,  it  is  very  awkward  on  land. 

It  even  builds  its  nest  at  times  in  shallow  water,  though 
nests  are  also  placed  at  the  water's  edge  on  small  islands.  Two 
very  large  eggs  are  laid,  long  and  pointed,  brown  in  color 
and  spotted  with  still  darker  shades. 
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Poultry  Federation  Sends 
Delegate  to  4-H  Congress 

Phillip  St.  Clair  of  Bedford,  Virginia, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  State 
Poultry  Federation  as  a  delegate  to  the 
1961  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  as 
part  of  the  youth  program  to  encourage 
more  young  people  to  pursue  a  career 
in  poultry. 


Phillip  Sf.  Clair 

Phillip  is  a  senior  at  Moneta  High 
School  and  has  completed  eight  years 
of  4-H  club  work.  During  this  time  he 
has  finished  44  poultry  projects.  Phillip 
plans  to  enter  V.P.I,  next  fall  to  major 
in  poultry  science.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guy  D.  St.  Clair,  who  own 
and  operate  a  poultry  farm  in  Bedford 
County. 


Photo  Courtesy  Richmond  Times-DispaUh 

These  Virginia  4-H  club  members,  now  richer  by 
a  $400  college  scholarship  apiece,  were  among 
the  national  winners  in  five  different  projects  at 
the  40th  National  4-H  Club  Congress  last  No- 
vember. From  left,  they  are  Page  Godsey  of 
Cumberland,  bread  demonstration;  Larry  Bow- 
ers of  Bridgewater,  entomology;  Elaine  Ager 
of  Roanoke,  home  improvement;  Paul  B.  Cassell, 
Jr.,  of  Blackstone,  gardening;  and  Rebecca 
Roberts   of   Somerset,    Orange    County,   clothing. 

Virginia  Future  Farmers  Honored 

The    American    Farmer    Degree,    the 

highest  honor  in  the  FFA  organization, 

was   awarded   to    10   Virginians   at   the 

recent   34th   National   FFA   Convention. 

Those    who    received    the    American 

Farmer  Degree  from  Virginia  are: 

Willie  A.  Scott,  Route  2,  Gladys 

B.  Gene  Horney,  Speedwell  in  Wythe 

County 
W.   Bruce   Cauthorn,   Ashland 
Ernest  W.  Adams,  III,  Gainesville 
Benton  M.  James,  Surry  County 
Roy  C.  Jones,  Blairs 
Carl  W.  Barlow,  Smithfield 
Samuel  P.  Winston,  Route  2,  Gladys 
Roger  C.  White.  Princess  Anne 
Cecil  M.  Wright,  Weyers  Cave 
Receiving    the     Honorary    American 
Farmer  Degree  were  two  Virginia  teach- 
ers of  vocational  agriculture,  R.  C.  Cupp, 
Dayton,  and  G.  B.  Lancaster,  Louisa. 
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February  2  Is  Groundhog  Day 

A  popular  superstition,  which  seems 
to  have  originated  among  the  Negroes  of 
southeastern  United  States,  is  that  each 
year,  on  February  2,  the  groundhog 
comes  out  of  his  hole  in  the  ground.  If 
the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  he  sees  his 
shadow,  it  means  frosty  weather  and  a 
late  spring  and  he  will  return  to  his  hole 
for  six  more  weeks  of  slumber.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  shadow  is  visible,  he  con- 
tinues to  be  more  active  because  spring 
is  on  its  wa\ . 


Photo  by  Roanoke  Times 
This  weird-looking  groundhog  was  jumped  and 
killed  by  dogs  belonging  to  Johnnie  Grubb  of 
Salem.  This  isn't  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  you 
rarely  see  them.  The  woodchuck,  a  member  of 
the  rodent  family,  has  incisor  teeth  that  grow 
continuously,  and  it  must  gnaw  on  something 
to  keep  them  filed  down.  This  animal  was  either 
malformed  or  had  something  lodged  between  its 
teeth  that  made  it  impossible  to  gnaw,  thus 
allowing    the    unusual    growth. 

Good  Books 

Space  Nomads  by  Lincoln  and  Jean 
La  Paz.  Holiday  House,  New  York, 
1961.  $3.95. 

The  mysterious  "space  nomads," 
meteorites,  are  the  real  tokens  of  space. 
These  samples  of  cosmic  matter  reveal 
amazing  and  usable  facts  about  condi- 
tions in  outer  space.  Here  is  a  sound 
introduction  to  the  rapidly  developing 
science  of  meteorites. 
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Photo  by  Newport  News  Da>'ly  Press 
1961  VIRGINIA  BIG  GAME  CONTEST  WINNERS  WITH  TROPHIES— Holding  the  trophy  heads 
with  which  they  captured  the  laurels  in  Newport  News  last  November  are  (front  row  left  to  right) 
William  Kelley,  Roundhill,  15-pointer;  John  Campbell,  Waynesboro,  bear;  Jacob  Shoulder,  Staun- 
ton, 6-pointer;  and  (back  row)  G.  E.  Mullins,  Roanoke,  18-pointer;  W.  U.  Knight,  Elkton, 
archery;  and  George  K.  Marshall,  8-pointer.  Although  there  were  27  heads  entered  in  the  Eastern 
Regional    judging,   hunters  from  the  western   part  of  the  State   swept  all   the   honors  in   the   annual 

state   contest. 


Booby  Traps  Deter  Whitetails 

Booby  traps  designed  to  merely  fright- 
en deer  may  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
battle  to  reduce  crop  damage.  The  scare 
device  uses  a  trip  wire  or  string  which 
sets  off  an  explosion  when  the  animal 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  The  trigger 
wire  surrounds  the  field  or  orchard  and 
the  exploders  are  mounted  on  eight  foot 
poles. 

Although  still  experimental,  the  device 
has  worked  effectively  in  tests  so  far. 
The  "deer  booby  trap"  is  only  one  of 
the  deer  control  measures  being  tested 
by  Dr.  Vagn  Fleager  of  the  Maryland 
Natural  Resources  Institute  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Thorig  of  the  Maryland  Game 
and  Inland  Fish  Commission. 

In  spite  of  the  promising  results  of 
tests  of  the  new  device,  biologists  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  it  will  not  re- 
place herd  reduction  in  areas  where  deer 
are  too  numerous  for  the  food  supply. 

DU   Campaign   Underway 

Frank  M.  Galleher,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the    Richmond    Chapter    of    Ducks    Un- 


limited, has  announced  that  his  chapter 
will  conduct  a  membership  drive  during 
February.  The  Ducks  Unlimited  organ- 
ization, which  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  has  improved  duck  nest- 
ing conditions  through  water  level  con- 
trol on  450  project  areas  in  Canada  to 
help  perpetuate  the  sport  of  duck  hunt- 
ing. Members  receive  a  wallet  card  and 
the  D.  U.  Quarterly.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Galleher 
at  P.  0.  Box  1176,  Richmond  14,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Radar  Tracks  Bird  Movements 

Radar  may  prove  useful  in  tracking 
the  night  migration  of  birds,  a  problem 
that  has  long  confronted  ornithologists. 
Mysterious  spots  which  in  the  early  days 
of  radar  were  called  "angels"  have  re- 
cently been  determined  to  be  birds,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Natural  History 
magazine  by  Drs.  W.  H.  Drury,  F.  C.  T. 
Nesbit,  and  R.  E.  Richardson. 

Observations  made  so  far  suggest  that 
most  small  northward  migrants  fly  be- 
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tween  1,500  and  6,000  feet.  Some  birds 
make  night  flights  at  10,000  feet.  Birds 
migrating  over  water  apparently  don't 
allow  for  wind  drift.  Radar's  ability  to 
track  the  movement  of  individual  birds 
as  well  as  birds  moving  in  a  wide  area 
may  provide  an  early  answer  to  some 
long-standing  mysteries  of  migration. 

Fish  Biologist  Hired  For 
George  Washington  Forest 

James  W.  MuUan  has  been  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  as  fish  biolo- 
gist for  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest,  according  to  H.  A.  Anderson,  For- 
est Supervisor.  Mullan  is  the  service's 
only  fish  biologist  in  the  Eastern  Region. 

A  graduate  of  Utah  State  University, 
Mullen  worked  eleven  years  with  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  prior  to  his  employment  with  the 
Forest  Service.  In  his  new  capacity,  he 
will  study  the  effects  of  various  land 
and  water  management  practices  on  fish- 
eries values  and  select  areas  on  streams 
within  the  forest  for  fish  habitat  im- 
provements. 


Elon  Sheetz  of  Edinburg  receives  testimonial 
gift  from  Webb  Midyette  as  C.  L  Miller  looks 
on.  They  have  served  a  total  of  94  years  in 
game  and  fish  law  enforcement.  Mr.  Sheeti, 
Shenandoah  County  game  warden  for  31  years, 
was  honored  on  his  November  I  retirement  by 
his  fellow  game  wardens  and  game  managers 
from  the  Thomas  Jefferson  district  at  a  dinner 
in  Harrisonburg.  On  behalf  of  the  officers,  Mr. 
Sheeti  was  presented  with  a  hunting  coat  by 
Webb  Midyette,  chief  of  the  law  enforcement 
division  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  inland  Fisheries.  Present  also  was  C.  L. 
Miller,  of  Deerfield,  who  retired  two  years 
ago  as  supervising  warden  for  the  area.  There 
were     31     game    wardens     present. 
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SPECIAL  BOATING  CASUALTY  ANALYSIS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 
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Flotilla  51   to  Conduct 
Seamanship  Course 

Richmond's  Coast  Guard  Flotilla  51 
will  conduct  a  course  in  seamanship  at 
the  Branch  House,  2501  Monument 
Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia,  this  spring. 
Registration  will  be  on  February  6, 
1962,  and  the  course  will  be  held  every 
Tuesday  night  for  nine  weeks. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  persons  16 
years  or  older,  and  will  include  naviga- 
tion, rules  of  the  road  and  first  aid. 

Hearing  on  Boat  Equipment 
Requirement  Changes  To  Be  Held 

The  Coast  Guard  Merchant  Marine 
Council  will  hold  its  annual  public  hear- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  12, 
1962,  at  which  time  proposed  changes  in 
requirements  for  fire  extinguishing 
equipment  and  ventilators  on  motorboats 
will  be  considered. 

The  proposed  changes  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  Uninspected  Vessels 
are  concerned  with  the  requirements  for 
fire  extinguishers  on  certain  outboard 
motorboats    and    the    requirements    for 


ventilation  when  fuel  tanks  are  in  en- 
closed spaces  within  the  hull  of  outboard 
motorboats.  There  are  two  basic 
changes  proposed.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  exemption  for  outboard 
motorboats  of  less  than  26  feet  in  length, 
of  open  construction,  and  not  carrying 
passengers  for  hire,  from  carrying 
portable  fire  extinguishers  is  deleted.  All 
outboard  motorboats,  regardless  of  con- 
struction, will  be  required  to  carry  port- 
able fire  extinguishers  in  accordance 
with  Table  25.30-20  (a)    (1). 

(2)  Requirements  are  included  for 
ventilation  of  bilges  in  outboard  motor- 
boats  when  fuel  tanks  and  fuel  contain- 
ers are  within  closed  compartments  in 
the  hull. 

Coast  Guard  statistical  reports  on 
boating  accidents  for  the  period  from 
March  1959  to  June  1961  show  that  42 
outboard  motorboats  experienced  "fire 
or  explosion  of  fuel"  type  casualties.  A 
study  of  the  individual  reports  indicated 
that  the  introduction  of  the  "portable" 
tanks,  pressure  feed,  plastic  fuel  lines, 
batteries  and  generators,  has  materially 
increased  the  hazards  from  fire  and  ex- 
plosion  in   outboard   motorboats.   These 


potentially  hazardous  items  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  detached 
fuel  tank  and  therefore  prior  to  that  time 
there  was  no  need  for  any  ventilation 
requirements  for  fuel  tank  compartments 
in  outboard  motorboats  as  fuel  tanks 
were  integral  with  the  motors. 

Protect  Yourself  Against  Loss 

During  each  boating  season,  many 
Virginia  boats  are  lost.  For  instance, 
during  the  1960  season,  14  registered 
boats  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  through  its  game  war- 
dens, will  endeavor  to  render  all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  boat  owners  in  locat- 
ing their  boats,  and  having  boats  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  is  a  big  help 
in  locating  them.  However,  if  a  perma- 
nent record  is  made  of  the  serial  num- 
ber and  make-up  of  each  motor  and  also 
the  make  of  each  boat  and  the  equip- 
ment on  board,  it  becomes  even  easier 
to  identify  and  locate  lost  vessels.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  each  boat 
owner  take  necessary  precautions  prior 
to  a  storm  to  insure  that  his  boat  is 
properly  secured. 
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(Continued   from   page  3) 

I  WISH  to  express  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  your  strong  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Gathright  Dam  on  the  Jackson 
River,  currently  being  espoused  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  various  cities  along 
the  James  River,  and  which  would  inundate 
large  portions  of  the  famous  T.  M.  Gath- 
right hunting  area. 

Sportsmen-citizens-voters  throughout  the 
state  should,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  rally  to  the 
defense  of  the  Commission's  efforts  to  pre- 
serve this  great  wilderness  area  in  iis  natu:nl 
and  unspoiled  state  against  the  short-sighted 
exhortations  of  business  and  commercial  cir- 
cles that  this  project  would  be  an  asset  to  the 
state.  As  you  have  so  pointedly  shown,  it  most 
certainly  would  not. 

The  Gathright  project  has  been  considered 
by  power  company  engineers  and  the  Army 
Engineers  to  be  economically  not  feasible  for 
40  years.  Since  the  flow  of  the  Jackson  River 
has  not  increased  during  this  period,  and  this 
area  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  one  of  dynamic 
growth,  it  would  seem  that  the  situation  has 
remained  fairly  constant,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed construction  is  still  not  feasible. 
Grandiose  public  works  projects  may  have 
their  place  on  the  New  Frontier,  but  I  seri- 
ously doubt  if  they  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

I  urge  the  sportsmen  of  Virginia  to  write 
their  Congressmen,  Senators,  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  other  governmental 
officials  in  opposition  to  this  scheme.  We  are 
great  in  number,  and  if  we  present  a  picture 
of  united  opposition,  we  can  defeat  these 
destroyers  of  our  soil,  woods,  and  wildlife. 

Lathan  M.  Ewers,  Jr. 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

IT  WAS  with  much  interest  and  great  con- 
cern that  I  read  your  editorial,  and  Mr. 
Rutherfoord's  article,  on  the  Gathright  man- 
agement area. 

Although  I  now  live  in  Tennessee  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  Virginia  and  will  always 
consider  myself  a  Virginian.  As  such,  I  must 
say  that  I  concur  with  your  thought  on  the 
preservation  of  the  Gathright  management 
area. 

Concerning  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  its  armchair  generals,  if  they  feel  that 
they  have  to  "make  work"  so  as  to  keep  busy 
and  justify  their  existence,  why  don't  they 
enter  into  a  program  of  rehabilitation  rather 
than  inundation.  There  are  numerous  aban- 
doned military  reservations  that  could  be 
worked  over  and  returned  to  the  repective 
states  for  use  as  game  management  areas, 
among  other  possible  uses.  Considering  the 
expanding  population  and  the  leisure  time 
it  now  has,  I  would  say  that  there  is  going 
to  be  more  of  a  demand  for  public  areas  to 
hunt  in  rather  than  for  inefficiently  produced 
electrical   power. 

1  find  the  economic  facts  of  the  matter,  as 
presented  in  your  editorial,  quite  interesting, 
too.  I  would  imagine  that  most  taxpayers 
would  prefer  having  private  industry  produce 
steam-generated  power  at  $130  per  kilowatt 
hour  than  to  have  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
waste  $500  to  produce  the  same  amount. 


More  than  that,  the  steam  could  be  pro- 
duced by  burning  coal.  The  increased  use 
of  coal  would,  in  all  probability,  alleviate 
some  of  the  unemployment  in  the  "depressed" 
coal  mining  areas  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  over-all  interest  of  our  country 
and  the  free  enterprise  system,  wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  give  these  miners  an  honest  job 
rather  than  a  welfare  check? 

John  A.  Barnitz 
Erwin,   Tennessee 

I  AM  writing  you  in  regard  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  your  magazine  by  Mr.  James  T. 
Rutherfoord  about  the  T.  M.  Gathright  Wild- 
life Area. 

I  think  that  pictures  that  appear  in  the 
December  Wildlife  magazine  are  very  nice. 
They  show  the  great  amount  of  fish  in  the 
river  at  that  time.  But  that  was  during  Mr. 
Gathright's  lifetime.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  Lodge.  But  since  the  Game  Commission 
has  bought  his  property  and  opened  it  to  the 
public  to  hunt  and  fish,  I  would  like  to  see 
such  strings  of  fish  caught  out  of  there  now. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  fisherman. 
But  I  usually  get  my  share  of  the  fish,  and 
I  have  fished  Jackson  River  all  of  the  way 
through  the  Gathright  property  quite  a  few 
times.  I  have  my  first  trout  to  take  yet;  I 
have  taken  very  few  small  bass.  The  hunting 
is  about  what  you  will  find  anywhere. 

I  don't  see  where  a  dam  will  hurt  the  hunt- 
ing but  very  little.  And  the  fishing  should  be 
lots  better  in  a  very  short  time,  I  would  say 
— five  years  at  the  most.  Look  up  the  records 
at  the  Philpott  Dam  at  Bassett,  Virginia.  They 
have  grand  fishing  above  and  below  the  dam. 
Also  it  draws  thousands  to  picnic,  swim  and 
boat  every   season. 

I  would  like  for  Mr.  Rutherfoord  to  go  to 
the  T.  M.  Gathright  Wildlife  Area  after  the 
bass  season  opens,  as  it  has  been  on  June  20, 
and  try  his  luck  fishing.  His  article  is  very 
much  misleading.  Things  have  changed  so 
much  in  three  years  since  it  was  opened  to 
the  public. 

I  think  we  need  the  dam  badly. 

R.  A.  Goodwin 
Clifton  Forge,  Virginia 
THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hopewell 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  December  7,  1961,  con- 
sidered the  controversial  Gathright  Dam  proj- 
ect on  the  Jackson  River  in  Bath  and  Alle- 
ghany Counties. 

The  Board  unanimously  voted  to  oppose  the 
building  of  such  dam  and  supports  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Ray  R.  Broyhill,  President 

Hopewell  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

Hopewell,  Virginia 
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What  Happened  To  The  Pheasants? 

WHAT  happened  to  all  the  pheasants  the 
state  released  on  the  Roanoke  River  near 
Brookneal,  Virginia,  several  years  ago?  Here 
in  Kansas  the  new  sport  for  me  of  shooting 
pheasants  is  quite  a  thrill.  Wish  Virginians 
could  enjoy  some  of  this  thrilling  sport. 

W .  L.  Jenks 
Emporia,  Kansas 

See  District  Game  Biologist  Herman  J.  Tattle's 
article  on  page  4. — Ed. 


More  On  Small  Game  Season 

YOUR  editorial  in  the  October  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  interested  me  in  several  ways. 
At  first  I  was  in  favor  of  changing  the  sea- 
sons but  as  I  read  on  I  became  more  thought- 
ful and  realized  that  the  question  was  not  as 
simple  as  it  appeared. 

I  am  a  hunting  archer  and  have  enjoyed  go- 
ing camping  and  hunting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  in  Virginia  for  about  eight  years  now. 
You  probably  do  not  know  the  different  feel- 
ing one  has  in  being  able  to  go  in  the  woods 
and  hunt  as  the  Indians  did  without  having 
to  spend  as  much  time  looking  out  for  hunt- 
ers with  guns  as  for  the  game.  Since  the 
majority  of  bowhunters  use  camouflage  cloth- 
ing, he  would  be  more  likely  mistaken  for 
an  animal  by  a  gunner.  With  our  present 
archery  season  the  risks  are  way  down.  If  there 
could  be  a  way  to  bring  the  small  game  sea- 
son in  earlier  and  still  not  conflict  with  the 
archery  season  I  am  in  favor  of  changing  the 
seasons  because  as  it  is  now  I  get  to  hunt 
very  little  with  a  gun  because  of  the  weather 
as  mentioned  in  your  editorial. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  the 
commission's  stand  on  the  dam  across  the 
Jackson  River  on  the  Gathright  game  man- 
agement area.  This  area  could  be  made  into 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  spots  in  the  state 
for  wildlife  enthusiasts  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  remains  the  way  it  is.  I  do  advise  you 
to  get  your  propaganda  going  as  have  the 
proponents  of  the  dam.  If  you  aren't  careful, 
public  opinion  will  be  changed  in  favor  of 
the  dam. 

James  A.  Livesay 
Glasgow,  Virginia 


IN  response  to  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  October  edition  of  Virginia  Wildlife 
concerning  early  squirrel  season,  I  would 
prefer  October  1  to  15.  Leave  archery  season 
as  is  and  also  change  early  raccoon  season  to 
November  1  or  15  because  coon  dogs  inter- 
fere with  archery  season  on  private  land. 

W.  W.  Bruce 
Bastian,  Virginia 


I'M  writing  to  say  that  I'm  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  split  season.  I  think  the  turkey 
season  should  run  with  the  small  game,  too. 
All  the  hunters  I  have  talked  to  seem  to 
favor  an  early  season  and,  if  possible,  one 
law  for  all  counties  east  and  all  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge — not  so  many  local  county  laws. 

E.  J .  Bennett 
Richmond,  Virginia 
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COMMENTING  on  the  subject  of  your  edi- 
torial in  the  October  issue  of  Virginia  Wild- 
life regarding  an  earlier  hunting  season  for 
small  game,  to  precede  the  deer  season,  I  have 
hunted  in  Bath  County  for  more  than  25 
years,  most  of  the  time  for  deer.  I  have  tried 
to  hunt  the  small  game  after  the  furious  week 
of  deer  drivers,  but  that  has  been  a  hopeless 
effort.  The  turkeys,  grouse  and  squirrels  have 
been  driven  into  complete  hiding,  that  is, 
those  that  have  not  been  taken  by  predators, 
both   human   and   animal. 

On  a  visit  to  a  Bath  County  farm,  located 
on  state  route  624,  during  the  last  few  days 
of  August,  I  observed  an  old  turkey  hen  with 
a  brood  of  approximately  a  dozen  young  tur- 
keys feeding  in  the  alfalfa  field.  No  doubt 
after  the  deer  hunting,  very  few  of  these  will 
be  seen;  this  occurs  every  year.  No  doubt 
the  earlier  small  game  season  will  alert  the 
deer  to  the  start  of  the  hunting,  but  they  can 
always  be  found. 

I  heartily  endorse  an  earlier  start  in  the 
small  game  season.  This  is  my  personal 
opinion  as  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  hunting 
group,  although  I  do  hunt  as  a  guest  with  a 
hunt  club  in  Bath  County  for  deer. 

E.  L.  Davis 
Roanoke,    Virginia 

I  WHOLEHEARTEDLY  think  that  the 
"Early  Game  Season"  is  a  poor  idea,  for  this 
reason:  Many  of  the  small  game  are  still  with 
their  mothers,  so  if  you  kill  them  off,  the 
younger  animals  will  not  survive.  Incidentally, 
I  am  a  new  subscriber  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  wonderful  magazine.  I 
especially  enjoy  your  articles  on  reptiles. 
Pete  Kosak 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

I  LIVE  in  Greenville,  Augusta  County,  Vir- 
ginia, right  near  the  Big  Levels  game  re- 
serve. A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  lot  of 
deer  in  this  section  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  since  we  have  had  the  three-day  doe  sea- 
son, you  can  hardly  see  a  deer  any  more. 
About  15  or  20  of  us  hunted  deer  this  year 
but  did  not  see  a  deer,  and  you  can  find  hun- 
dreds of  hunters  that  did  not  see  a  deer.  In 
a  short  time  there  will  not  be  any  deer  to  hunt. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  an  early  bird 
and  turkey  season,  say  November  1  to  De- 
cerber  15,  and  let  the  deer  season  come  in 
November  10,  not  later.  No  one  enjoys  hunt- 
ing in  the  cold  weather  we  have  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  No  one  has  any  fun  hunting 
turkeys  during  the  deer  season.  The  fun 
hunting  turkeys  is  to  scatter  them  and  call 
them  up.  I  think  as  do  most  all  the  hunters 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  the  hunting  sea- 
son opens  far  too  late  and  lasts  too  long.  West 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  not  like  east  of  the 
Ridge.  I  have  hunted  wild  turkeys  for  50 
years,  also  quail,  but  I  have  only  killed  one 
turkey  since  the  open  deer  season.  I  killed 
41  before  we  had  a  deer  season. 

I    have    been    reading    your    Wildlife    for 
several  years  and  enjoy  the  magazine. 
E.  M.  Shultz 
Greenville,   Virginia 

I  AM  very  much  in  favor  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  to 
the  Game  Commission  for  hunting  seasons  as 
stated  in  your  editorial  in  the  October  Vir- 
ginia   Wildlife. 

Henry    H.    Strickland 
Martinsville,    Virginia 


AFTER  reading  the  editorial  in  Virginia 
Wildlife,  October  issue,  I  thought  it  a  good 
idea  to  make  the  following  comments  and 
suggestions:  It  is  a  wonderful  idea  to  have 
the  small  game  season  come  in  before  the 
deer  season  (I  hunt  both  small  game  and 
deer).  Something  I  can't  understand  (and 
neither  can  many  others  in  this  area)  is  why, 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  area,  the  season  comes 
in  October  1st  for  two  months  (I  just  re- 
turned from  a  two-week  hunt  there)  ;  then, 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  hunters  have  a  month 
and  a  half  to  hunt  deer  and  here,  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  we  are  limited  to  one  week. 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  deer  in 
these  mountains  and  in  many  areas  there  is 
little  pressure  on  them.  I  would  suggest  a 
three-week  season  and  a  limit  of  two  deer 
per  hunter.  I  have  killed  plenty  of  deer,  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  know  that  year  in  and 
year  out  most  of  the  deer  are  killed  by  the 
same  people  each  year. 

All  the  counties  that  adjoin  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  have,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  an  overabundance  of  deer  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  hunting  in  the  "Park." 
Heads  on  bucks  are  getting  smaller  in  many 
areas,  which  seems  due  to  less  food  supply. 
Turkey  seem  to  be  coming  back  in  the  forests, 
but  please  hold  off  for  another  year  or  two  or 
three.  They  still  need  more  forest-hatched 
birds  so  they  can  stand  the  toughness  of  the 
wilds. 

How  about  a  longer  bow  season? 

Charles   Fake 
Luray,    Virginia 
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"1    just    keep    this    hat    on.    The    hunters    all 

think  I'm  Smokey  Bear." 

IN  regard  to  the  editorial  in  the  October  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife  on  the  early  oi)en- 
ing  of  small  game  seasons,  I  think  the  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Federation  recommendations 
are  very  good  and  sensible.  In  fact,  I  think 
squirrel  could  open  October  1  for  the  best 
advantage.  Most  every  year  we  have  a  lot  of 
squirrel  through  September;  then  by  the  time 
the  season  opens  in  November,  they  have 
cleaned  up  all  of  the  feed  and  have  left  this 
section. 

The  ban  on  snow  hunting  is  another  big 
mistake  Virginia  has  made.  We  lost  a  lot  of 
good  bird  hunting  last  year  (I960)  and  the 
birds  were  overstocked  and  should  have  been 
thinned  out  for  their  own  good. 

Setting  the  deer  season  back  would  be  OK 
if  the  bag  was  either  sex  all  season  as  some 
of  the  bucks  have  started  to  shed  their 
horns  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

I  hope  you  will  conform  with  the  Wildlife 
Federation's  recommendations  for  all  opening 
dates.  I  feel  that  they  have  made  a  complete 
study  of  the  matter  and  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Howard   C.   Scheier 
Palmyra,  Virginia 

First  Eagle  Scout  In  Virginia 

IN  your  November  issue,  the  article  and  map 
on  the  Goshen  Wildlife  Management  Area  re- 
minded me  that  in  1911  there  were  five  or  six 
of  us  boys  that  lived  in  Staunton,  12  or  13 
years  old,  who  took  our  bicycles  by  baggage 
car  to  Goshen.  We  then  rode  our  bicycles 
down  through  Goshen  pass.  This  was  in  June, 
and  the  area  was  beautiful  because  the 
laurel  and  rhododendron  were  in  bloom.  Trout 
fishing  at  that  time  was  magnificent.  We  spent 
the  night  in  Lexington  and  viewed  the  his- 
toric places  of  Jackson  and  Lee  and  then 
rode  our  bicycles  down  the  Shenandoah  turn- 
pike back  to  Staunton.  This  map  and  area  re- 
called many  happy  experiences  that  I  had  as 
a  boy  during  that  time. 

This  was  the  same  year  that  I  joined 
Scouting  at  Staunton.  In  1912  I  received  my 
Eagle  Scout  badge,  being  the  first  Eagle 
Scout  in  Virginia  and  the  18th  Eagle  Scout 
in  America. 

Fred  E.   Woodson,  M.D. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Suggests  "Bird  of  Month"  Book 

YOUR  "Bird  of  the  Month"  page  by  J.  J. 
Murray  is  exceptionally  good  in  each  edition 
and  should  be  compiled  into  book  form  and 
offered  for  sale  after  the  series  is  completed. 
Peter  W.  Smindak 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
Something  of  this  nature  is  "in  the  mill." — 
Ed. 

Eagle  Carried  Baby  Away 

WITH  reference  to  your  March  issue  of 
ViRGiMA  Wildlife  and  the  article,  "The 
Magnificent  Bald  Eagle,"  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Murray 
of  Lexington,  I  wish  to  refer  the  author  to 
Mr.  Archibald  Rulledge  of  Hampton  Planta- 
tion near  McClellanville,  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rutledge  in  one  of  his  books  entitled  God's 
Children  related  an  episode  in  which  a  bald 
eagle  carries  av.ay  a  negro  baby.  Moreover, 
he  was  an  eye  witness  to  this  event.  Thank 
you  for  a  most  informative  publication. 
C.  M.  Turman,  HI 
Wyncote,    Pennsylvania 
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PART    OF  A 
VANISHING    ViriLDERNESS 


BOBCATS 


lend  added  wlldness  to  Virginia's  mountain  and 

swamp  areas.  They  are  valuable  natural  predators 

and  should  be  protected  except  when 

particularly  destructive  to  man's  interests. 


The  den  is  usually 
a  cave  or  tree  cavity. 
Young  are  born  in  April  or 
May,  about  50  days  after 
mating  has  occurred. 
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